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Sibylle Baier’s “Colour Green” album, a 
posthumous LP release of bewitchingly beautiful solo 
guitar folk music that magically appeared in 2006, has, in 
that decade since its release, been a moss-gathering rolling 
stone of the highest order. From recent convert to new 
convert, and so on down the line, the legend of the lost reel- 
to-reel home recordings made by Baier in Germany during 
her youth in 1970-73 has traveled with gusto. From quiet 
nothingness, the ongoing discovery of one of the greatest 
collections of music in our time continues. 


I started reading the superlatives & stories regarding the 
album as they traveled across the internet that year - that 
the recordings had effectively been “shoeboxed” for over 
thirty years; that her son Robby made CD-Rs of the 
recordings for their family as presents; that one fell into the 
hands of J. Mascis of Dinosaur Jr., who then provided it to 
Orange Twin Records to release; and then, once I actually 
heard it, I too was absolutely mesmerized by these lonely, 
ghostly, intimate compositions. Her song construction, 
while belonging in principle to that most simple of genres, 
“singer/songwriter folk”, is at times anything but 
straightforward, and her clear, languid voice plus her 
exceptionally personal lyrics make descriptions of this 
music as “poetry” perfectly non-hyperbolic. 


“Colour Green” arrived right during the full 

bloom of x-wave American independent folk music that 
was then characterized by, among others, Josephine 
Foster; Devendra Banhart; Espers and Joanna Newsom. 
The 60s/70s lodestones for their scene were Vashti 
Bunyan, Nick Drake and Leonard Cohen - but none of 
them - nor me and you - had heard Sibylle Baier before. She 
quickly jumped up into the canon of genius in a hurry, and 
now, ten years on, she’s rightly heralded as a major 
“influence” on ghostly guitar folk’s next wave (and we'll 
meet a few of them later on in this piece). 


Baier’s songs are absolutely riveting, and have 
accompanied me on many literal & figurative walks far and 
near. I’m still coming to terms with her cool, enigmatic 
nature; her advanced guitar technique that stops & restarts 
songs or lyrics while never straying from the take; the 
simple fragments of her life lived in Germany at the time 
that come out in her lyrics not in rushes, but in tiny pieces; 
and of course, the mystery around Sibylle Baier herself - the 
young German who moved to America and raised a family, 
never wanting nor seeking any sort of spotlight nor 
acclaim, while having silently crafted some of the greatest 
songs of her & any other era. - Jay Hinman 


Thanks to Robby Baier for carefully arranging this interview with his mother Sibylle, and a huge thanks to 
Sibylle herself for spending time helping to uncloud some of that mystery in our interview. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage - Jay 
Sibylle Baier - Sibylle Baier 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: What prompted you to pick up a 
guitar in the first place? Were there musical heroes of yours 
that you wanted to emulate or approximate in the early 70s, 
or did your sound just come out pure and unvarnished by 
the music you listened to? 


Sibylle Baier: It might sound odd, but record players were rare 
for quite a long time after the war. It was good fortune my 
parents happened to have one, and so | grew up with mostly 
classical music on record or piano and some Jazz with friends 
on AFM (American Forces Network) Radio. Later, | sang — with 
delight — in acommunity chorus and learned to play the piano. 
The guitar playing came about when | was sent to the Brownies 
where | heard and learned a treasure of folk songs from all 
Europe, Russia, the Americas, the world. They moved me 
tremendously and | longed to be able to hear them with 
harmonies, so | learned to play along. Later, during the 70s, | 
listened to a whole range of different music, since my own family 
then, thankfully, had different ears and tastes. Still classical, 
Beatles of course, Jazz. Except for Joan Baez ballads, | must 
confess | was pretty ignorant of the ‘music scene’. Didn’t know 
L. Cohen yet, or Nick Drake or Vashti Bunyan. 


DH: | get the sense that you ran in some interesting cultural 
circles during your time in Germany, including with Wim 
Wenders. What were those days like for you, and how much 
of a spur were they to your own creativity? 


Sibylle Baier: Life was full, and yes, the house was full most of 
the time, also. Musicians, composers, theater people, 
filmmakers, writers, would be there and sometimes stay for a 
few days or weeks or months, do work. It was a rich time, with 
kids, cats, dogs, performances, gardens, good food, good 


friendships, good work. It must have been inspiring, although — 
while one is engaged in living life fully, one usually finds that 
“flow” quite natural, doesn’t one? Still, | am incredibly grateful 
for the moving, real, deep, still living friendships and yes, 
inspirations that flowed — a time of innocence maybe, when we 
somehow believed that “all you need is love” that would wake 
us up and unite us. Thankfully, | still believe it, when | manage 
to be in my right mind. 


DH: How did you move from playing guitar for fun to actual 
songwriting? 


Sibylle Baier: The first song came about completely 
unexpected. “Remember the Day” tells the story: after a dark 
time, a two-day winter travel across the Alps (which was 
brought about by the insistence of friend Claudine) opened the 
horizon and heart again so intensely, that upon my return it felt 
that | needed “to remember the day”, and the song came. And 
then more songs. | think |had not much to do with it, but enjoyed 
the new avenue of getting lost in another endeavor. What was 
astonishing to me was that they all were in English and that they 
just kept “falling out”. 


DH: What was your approach to writing lyrics? Are they/ 
were they fragments of thoughts, intricate poems, fully- 
fledged stories or some combination thereof? 


Sibylle Baier: Lyrics and music always seemed to come 
together, as if one was forming the other, out of an overflow. 
After a while | started to record the songs on a little reel to reel 
recording device (“Uher Report”) in my bedroom at night after 
coming home from the theater and all was quiet. 


DH: Did you ever have any thought at the time to putting 
your 1970-1973 recordings out, and are there any stories 
about them being rejected or passed over? 


Sibylle Baier: Out of this situation, it might be understandable 
that it didn’t occurred to me to publish or sing publicly, although 
it had been suggested. The songs were part of that part of my 
life, which was full enough - one wouldn’t think of publishing 
one’s garden or children — although, come to think of it, in these 
times, many of us do, don’t we? Friends requested a cassette 
tape of the songs and that is how the music got passed around 
back then and eventually was included in some films. (“Alice in 
the Cities”; “Embraces”) 


DH: Did you play any of this material live, to paying 
customers, at the time - or since? Any stories on how it was 
received by an audience? 


Sibylle Baier: | think | played a few times in public, at an open 
mic forum with an American friend and my young children, and 
on TV for a friend who experimented with the “Blue Box”, the 
music video of the days. 


DH: How comfortable are you with your 1970s work having 
been compared to Nick Drake, Vashti Bunyan and some of 
the other most-posthumously-loved folk/outsider artists of 
the time? 


Sibylle Baier: When | read about the different comparisons, | 
remember feeling uncomfortable - if not embarrassed - only, 
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because | didn’t know many of the artists well. Other than that, 
it seemed rather unbelievable and flattering and inclusive in a 
mysterious way. Learning about Vashti Bunyan for example, 
trekking through Scotland, | was reminded of my own six-week 
walkabout through Scotland, a compass and a map, green, 
huge sky, home. 


DH: There’s a lot of mythology that surrounds how your 
recordings finally got released; my understanding is that a 
CD-R that your son Robby created got passed around and 
in the hands of J. Mascis, who then took it to Orange Twin 
Records. How close is this to how it actually happened? 


Sibylle Baier: Yes, the original reel-to-reel tapes, quite 
miraculously, were found in our barn attic after we’d moved to 
the US and Robby cleaned the tapes, compiled the CD which 
eventually was heard by J. Mascis who took it to Orange Twin. 


DH: Was the reaction to “Colour Green” something you 
anticipated at all? It seems to me that it’s still gathering 
converts, and hasn’t quite become the cultural force that | 
believe it ultimately will. 


Sibylle Baier: It all surprised me very much and | wasn’t very 
pleased, initially. It felt like old sentiments unearthed. Young 
person’s sentiments. It was not that | didn’t like the songs; | did, 
and am glad for that, but this was a different season of life. 
Slowly realizing that the old music still moved young people, | 
was moved myself that | had been given the opportunity and the 
“need” to have written the songs, and for the family to have 
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in Wim Wenders’ “Alice in the Cities” (1974) 


DH: What music do you listen to today? How familiar or unfamiliar are you with 
the many darker, “confessional” folk artists who now claim Sibylle Baier as an 
influence, and if familiar, do you have any favorites? 


Sibylle Baier: | don’t seek out new or contemporary folk artists, but have the great 
good fortune of loving young people who also happen to like to spend time with me 
and so | get to listen to some of their favorites. It is stirring to hear though, that Colour 
Green might have inspired others to make their own music, and encouraged the 
courage and kindness to trust one’s integrity. 


DH: Your Wikipedia page happens to mention that “she is expected to release 
a second studio album”. Is this true, and if so, where are you in the process? 


Sibylle Baier: Oh, one wishes. There are still some songs on the original tapes, also 
pieces for the piano that had been written through the years, as well as a recent one 
for a Wenders film, and then there is that friend, old age, whom we have to welcome 
to the table, even though her fingers don’t always do as she would like.... so, | hope 
it will be possible. 


Discography 


Colour Green LP/CD (Orange Twin, 2006) 
“Let Us Know” on Palermo Shooting: Original Soundtrack (Stage & Screen, 2008) 


Out of this fascination and love for Sibylle Baier’s music has come, on my part, a greater 
openness to the many varieties of simple, intimate & decidedly uncommercial female-sung guitar folk music, both 
in the past and present. Ithas felt of late, especially, that there are quite a few exceptionally talented women following 
very much in the footsteps of Baier, either deliberately in a form somewhat like hers, or completely off in a song 
construction and inspiration wholly of their own making & design. 


Yet when I listen to the following 5 performers - all of whom I wholeheartedly and unequivocally recommend you 

check out posthaste, and none of whom sound much like the other -I get the same general vibe that drew me to Baier’s 

music in the first place. None play ostentatious songs that grab you by the throat; none are likely to play big festivals 

withshowy indie rock bands; all fitin those (for lack of better terms) “personal” and/or “ghostly” folk drawers where 

I like to put my favorite performers. If they’re the “children of Sibylle Baier”, it’s not direct parenting, but more a 

cosmic transference of some elemental songwriting DNA that makes their music just as lovely and beguiling as hers. 
Let’s meet them, shall we? 


Maxine Funke 


Over the course of two highly limited (but endlessly streamable online) recordings, 
New Zealand’s Maxine Funke has centered her art around a locus of gentle, low- 
fidelity, uber-minimal strum and voice, with experimental flourishes that crop up 
from time to time & at some unexpected moments. She’s responsible for two Se 
phenomenal releases: “Lace”, a set of 2004-08 recordings released on partner 
Alastair Galbraith’s Next Best Way label; this was later followed by the even more 
magnificent “Felt” in 2012. 


Time Lag Records says this about “Felt”, a far better summation of Maxine Funke’s 
micro-folk miracles than anything | can string together: 


“everything focuses inwards with an utterly beautiful, lulling, tidal tranquility. 
overflowing with warmth & humble magic, like watching dust dance in a beam of 
sunlight through an open window. A kind of intimate microcosmic observation of the 
everyday, stretching the tiniest joys & subtlest quirks of life into something truly 
poetic and timeless. The songwriting is deep & revelatory, yet totally raw & unforced. 
Fully inthe "now" but also completely part of the infinite, like it's been pulled directly 
from the vague spaces between time & place themselves... stillness in motion... a 
sparse 4-track home-fi recording, with a gauzy analog mist ever present & the 
sounds of the environment gently creeping in.” (continued next page) 


Funke herself said, when asked how she derives inspiration, told me “songs, they just strike like lightning; not as often as they 
used to, but that's the way it goes”. She also said that “I don't play live much, but | always have my recording gear set up”, 
and provided Dynamite Hemorrhage staff with much joy when she told us that the aforementioned Time Lag has just put out 
both “Lace” and “Felt” on vinyl (time-lagrecords.com). 


When asked about her relation to Sibylle Baier’s music, Funke told me “it's welcoming, she really lets you in”, and that her 
favorite song of Baier’s is “Forget About”. 


ALLYSEN CALLERY 
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Allysen Callery actually come across my ears via a 
Sibylle Baier cover she did on one of the Dying For Bad 
Music label’s online “bootlegs”. She delivered a 
devastating live take on “The End”, recorded in 
Germany in late 2014. | had to know more. Digging into 
her relatively extensive back catalog, I’ve 
subsequently found some fairly wonderful travels 
down various folk pathways, ranging from trad UK 
stuff to deep-roots Americana to the haunting, sparse 
ballads associated with Baier and her figurative 
children. Records like 2013’s “Mumblin’ Sue” and 
2012’s outstanding “The Summer Place” show that 
this Rhode Island native isn’t too fond of staying 
pigeonholed up in one place for too long. 


Callery told me that “/ really love Sibylle's dreamy 
recollection style of singing, & gentle touch on the 
guitar. My label JellyFant asked me to cover my 
favorite German artist for my last Euro tour. We put out 
a split single with Ryan Lee Crosby doing Nico's song 
"Frozen Warnings", & | recorded "The End". My 
absolute favorite, though, is "| Lost Something In the 
Hills", which was my introduction to Sibylle Baier's 
music.” 


Hey, turns out that’s my favorite as well! She said “My 
first label billed me as "Ghost Folk", which! love. | was 
very influenced by British Isles folk ballads, quite 
ghostly stuff!”, and there’s no question that she leans 
heavily in that direction, having been favorably 
compared to Sandy Denny as well in a number of 
places. By the time you read this, Callery will have 
released her 5th full-length album in May 2016 called 
"The Song the Songbird Sings". Find it on JellyFant 
records and tell ‘em Dynamite Hemorrhage did youa 
solid by telling you how good she is - unless you 
were already there before we were, which is likely. 


JULIE BYRNE 


Julie Byrne might be the musician most accurately and consistently 
channeling the intimate, late-night, candle-flickering mood set by 
Sibylle Baier, while naturally adding her own modern spin and her own 
devastating compositions. 


She certainly didn’t flinch when asked about what Baier’s music meant 
to her: “The music of Sibylle Baier is timeless. | first heard Tonight seven 
years ago, my friend put it on one summer evening just after it had 
stormed and the sky was yellow. We were sitting on the steps of my first 
apartment in Buffalo, New York. | had only been playing guitar for four 
months then. Colour Green is analbum I'll return to for the rest of my life.” 


Seven years on, and Julie Byrne’s put out some pretty phenomenal 
music of her own. I’m partial to her 2014 debut LP, “Rooms With Walls 
and Windows”, which collected songs from some cassette work she’d 
done earlier, though her two 45s are nearly as stunning. 


Playing in a hushed, confessional tone, and often descending into a 
whisper, Byrne backstops her vocal and guitar talents with an echoey 
recording environment, which gives the aural impression that her simple 
chords & changes are casting some pretty dark and at times ominous 
shadows. 
She’s currently in the 
process of wrapping 
up an album she’s 
been working on for a 
while. She told me “If 
all goes well, | imagine 
it will be released in 
the Fall of 2016” - and 


| 


___ bythe time you read 
this, it might already 

be devastating 
listeners both hither 


Julie Byrne photos by Angela Lewis and yon. 


JOANNE ROBERTSON 


When | was first becoming acquainted with the music of 
Joanne Robertson, | saw her described as a “polymath”. | 
looked it up, and it’s supposed to mean “a person of wide- 
ranging knowledge or learning”. On the face of the recorded 
evidence, I’d say there’s much to recommend said assertion. 
Her “Black Moon Days” album on Feeding Tube from 2015 is 
a textured, multi-varied delve into elements of the folk and 
avant-folk traditions, in which she shapes and bends what 
she’s found there in really surprising & experimental ways. 


Part acoustic, part electric and at times out on another planet | 
entirely, the album (and its 2008 predecessor “The Lighter”) | 


certainly floats into the Sibylle Baier-sphere at times, on 
achingly lovely songs like “Halls”, but is fairly unpredictable 
song to song. 


Let’s let Ms. Robertson explain how it’s done. When | asked 


her if she has a shorthand way of describing the way she 
approaches playing the music she does, she said: 


“Improvisation, singing tunes around the house when doing 
mundane things, hanging out by myself, trying to write 


something poetic with words and then turning the poems into | 


songs. Lyrically, | willalso sometimes just start singing to ajam 
lam playing, and the song forms in the moment. | paint, and 
so | approach music in the same way; | just start from usually 


avery simple set-up and begin, mix colours and ifthe emotions | 


are there ina sort of whole way, as in ready to spill, then usually 
itgoes pretty good, often! will make mistakes but then they can 
become a part of a new way.” 


é 


Polymath indeed. | asked her what she’s got planned for 2016, and she told me: 


“[ have analbum coming out in May, called 'Wildflower', it's on Escho (Denmark). Kool Music and | made this one, just jammin 
about up in Islington Mill, Manchester with the help of beautiful Paddy, aka GNOD frontman, and Dean Blunt, who provided 
some samples for us to work with. Other songs are coming, lying around, so i should piece another record together quite 
soon with that stuff, that one’s more just me and guitar. Playing side, recently | started working with ATC booking agents, 
so they will be feeling out some shows. | have a band now too, so sometimes i am playing completely alone on the stage, 


other times | have these two babes helping me out. 


Finally, | asked her what the music of Sibylle Baier meant to her, if anything, and she says 


“Byron Coley introduced her to me after | showed him some of my songs. | think she is a total natural, | am quite shy 
about saying how much ! love her. | think she has the most beautiful voice and vibe, and those songs are perfect. 
“Driving” has something that drives me totally wild. | can't really put it into words. “Forget” has amazing lyrics. 


MYRIAM GENDRON 


NOT SO DEEP AS A WELL 


MYRIAM GENDRON * DOROTHY PARKER 


em, This piece wouldn’t be complete without some hosannas for Myriam 

4 Gendron, who, in 2014, delivered a knockout LP called “Not So Deep As A 

_ Well’ that tastemaking pundits and punters alike are still discovering, 

debating and yammering on about. The Ottawa-born, Montreal-domiciled 

Gendron found a book of Dorothy Parker’s poems and, in an effortless- 

, seeming manner like it was something anyone could have pulled off, set them 

tomusic athome, with little intention of going public with what she’d done. The 

result is a fingerpicking, spectral, exceptionally moving record that makes 

Parker’s verse soar and singe, while also being a deeply beautiful record of 
timeless acoustic guitar & unadorned voice. (contined next page) 
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Gendron followed it up with a 45 with two more amazing Parker songs/poems, “Bric-a-Brac/The Small Hours”, in early 2015. 
Since recording those works, she told me “I've mostly been busy with motherhood for the last two years and | haven't been 
working on anything new. | have gigs here and there, mostly opening for artists | love. | recently opened for Ryley Walker, Michael 
Hurley and Glenn Jones. I'm happy with that. It's not too time-consuming and it gives me a healthy breath of fresh air once in 
awhile”. When asked to elaborate on her approach to making music, she added, “It's very much like a meditation for me. | close 
my eyes and | play. And it calms me.” 


To my ears, Gendron is ploughing new territory, and not merely due to how she sifted Parker’s poetry into music like some 
aural alchemist. Nevertheless, she says 


“Sibylle Baier is probably the artist I've been the most compared to. It makes me happy, of course, but | don't think our music 
itself is very similar. It's more that we meet on ethical grounds. In both cases, the songs were home-recorded with no intention 
of actually making a record and building a career. We both play very simple, imperfect, non-flamboyant folk music. When | first 
heard "Colour Green", | think that's what hit me. How non-flamboyant it was. It felt real and very close to me. My favorite song 
of hers is "Forget About". It gives me goosebumps every time.” 
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WHITE RENCE 


Am Ill buona t tinge Telecomnnnunnicative Discusstom 
with Tim Presley 


Tim Presley from White Fence (and his various other one-man and full 
band permutations) stands head, neck & shoulders above most mortals 
in his ability to burrow into one’s brain with melodic, rough, playful 
particles of twisted pop psychedelia. When we look back at this most 
recent decade a few years hence, | think the man will be recognized as 
atouchstone genius for his era the way Alex Chilton or Mark E Smith are 
for theirs. His music is full of buried and liminal surprises, and careful 
listening to his work easily takes one well past the shorthand Syd Barrett 
comparisons that arise from their similar vocal and musical approaches 
to psych-tinged song construction. Now that Tim Presley’s got a proud 
collection of five White Fence albums behind him, his product stack’s 
become one of my rare back-to-back-to-back-to-back-to-back binge- 
worthy catalogs, sorta the way The Fall or Captain Beefheart and the 
Magic Band can suck up any and all listening opportunities in any given 
weekend or for a full week. 


| know the White Fence stuff’s extremely well-liked by a certain segment 
of the clued-in populace, especially by Europeans, it seems, but 
sometimes | wonder if enough people on our planet are paying attention 
to his bizarre craft & the complexities that rear themselves up in 
Presley’s work as much as they should. He quietly put out a solo side 
project called W-X this year, and it indulges some of the man’s more 
outré leanings, calling to mind a guy witha laptop, a week with the deck 
cleared, and a brain bursting at the seams. The W-X record is less a 
disambiguated thread of electro-knob twiddling and is surprisingly a 
cohesive whole, especially when listened to in a single sitting. | loved it. 
Clearly, this fella wasn’t satisfied with standing in any one place for very 


photo by Angel Ceballos 


long, and that, along with additional evidence offered by 2015’s 
inscrutably abstract dub/lounge/pop collaboration with Cate Le Bon 
under the name of Drinks, helped deepen my fascination for where he’s 
headed and how he’s getting there. 


| reckoned | needed atrue sit-down with Mr. Presley to try and figure out 
the cut of his jib; get the dope on the next White Fence record; set a few 
things straight in his chronology for the historical record, and because 
right-thinking people were demanding it. On a warm, late March 2016 
night, we did just that by telephone. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage/DH: Jay 
Tim Presley: Tim Presley 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: | guess a place to start is to get a sense of 
what you’ve been working on since we last heard from you publicly, 
which | imagine is the W-X record. 


Tim Presley: |’ve been working with Cate Le Bon. She and | co- 
produced one of her friends from Wales, this guy Alex Dingley. He got 
a grant in Wales, and was able to afford this amazing recording 
experience. He kind of put it in the hands of Cate to get a studio and 
figure all this stuff out for him. She wanted me to co-produce it. I’m going 
to put that out on Birth (ed. - Birth Records, Presley’s label). The studio 
we went is in Stinson Beach (California), so it’s like the most magical 
place ever. A few months later | had her produce my songs. We just 
finished my next record. 


DH: Under the name White Fence? 


Tim Presley: Well, | don’t know, actually. She wants me to call it “Tim 
Presley”. Because it is a little different. So | might do that. 


DH: What’s different about it, if you want to share now? 


Tim Presley: Your typical White Fence album is me at home, recording on 
4-track. The last White Fence album (“For The Recently Found Innocent”), 
| did it with Ty Segall in more of a mini-studio type-thing. It’s kind of like 
coming out of the room, into a little bit bigger room. You can hear it 
sonically; it sounds a little bit different. This one’s in a proper studio, but 
through Cate’s filtration system. | let her take full control; it was cool. 


DH: Does she actually play on it? 


Tim Presley: Yeah, she plays a ton, and she helped arrange. She was a 
really big part of it. 


DH: So does it necessarily spell the end of White Fence as a “thing”, 
or is it just a side detour? 


Tim Presley: No, | don’t think so. The trajectory is that I’m changing, but 
l’ll always feel the need to record at home. | just don’t think the world needs 
another home-recorded record from me. | certainly have a surplus of tunes 
that | really like that didn’t make any of the records. Technically | could put 
out another White Fence album tomorrow. | want to shake it up a little. 


DH: That leads me to a question that I had about your work ethic. The 
picture I’ve gotten is that you’ve very highly-driven, kind of all-music, 
all the time. If that’s true, how does that play itself out on a day-to-day 
basis? 


Tim Presley: To me, it’s kind of like a Greek tragedy. Kind of a curse, 
actually. On one hand, | wentto the oracle, and she said “You'll havesong”. 
I’m really happy about that, but it turns out that the rest of my life kind of 
suffers. Relationships, bills - anything that an adult needs to do, it kind of 
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fucks with that. Even down to, like, eating. 


DH: You mean you’re playing guitar for like 7 hours and you’re like, oh, 
| forgot to have dinner? 


Tim Presley: Exactly. And I’ll just be like, “I'll have coffee, then”. It’s very 
unhealthy. It’s self-induced, but not consciously. It kind of all started when 
my dad died in 2008. It was the strangest thing. | had this moment of 
grieving, but then | had the most intense drive. It was almost like “fuck it 
- | wantto just do cool shit for me, all the time”, you know? That snowballed 
all the White Fence recordings. 


DH: Did it sort of drive you inward, or was it a reaction to your dad 
passing, or...? 


Tim Presley: Well, that’s the timeline, but I’m not sure how much that had 
to do with it. | did get to this existential moment, “what does it all mean?” 
- that life is short, and make yourself happy. It was about making myself 
happy, | think. 


DH: Did you see yourself putting this little independent project 
together on a little independent label - | mean, did you even see it 
coming to vinyl to begin with? 


Tim Presley: No. | had just been making this stuff, and it just so happened 
that my brother was in town and asked what I’d been doing. | made him 
aCD, and that was stuff from the first White Fence album. He played it from 
Eric from Make-A-Mess (Records), and he was like, “I want to put this out”. 
| said, “Oh shit”; | had no intention of putting it out. To me they were just 
demos | liked to do at home, you know? Smoke weed, take Valium, drink 
coffee and record music. Experimenting at home with the 4-track, with no 
intention of releasing it. When that (White Fence album, 2010) came out, 
it was really good timing, because | was so in a zone. | was in a groove of 
staying in while people were going out, while experimenting with 
songwriting and tape manipulation. That first album was a springboard - 


that it actually could be a thing. 
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DH: And yet when you use the word “experimenting”, it kind of 
comes off like that, but so many happy accidents that you were able 
to piece together. | get the sense there’s a lot of post-production 
that goes on. 


Tim Presley: Right, none of it’s planned. 


DH: The fact that there are all these songs that are all so amazingly 
varied fit together on an album so well - is that just hours and hours 
of you culling, saying this one should bleed into this one should 
bleed into this one...? 


Tim Presley: It’s just me playing around, doing whatever | wanted. | felt 
like | could do it, because no one was saying | couldn’t. 


DH: When you were coming up as White Fence, I guess I’m a little 
foggy on your timeline in San Francisco. Were you playing live? 
When were you here? 


Tim Presley: |’m from the Bay Area, from San Mateo. When | left the nest 
| lived in the city, | lived in Berkeley - but | moved to LA, actually, in 2003. 
White Fence is actually an LA thing, but the live band was a San 
Francisco thing. 


DH: You talked about releasing arecord on Make-a-Mess; that was 
a cool label for a while there. | know your brother was in Nodzz; 
there was Grass Widow and so on...did you play with those bands 
regularly? 


Tim Presley: At first it was alot ofthose bands playing together - Brilliant 
Colors, Grass Widow and Nodzz. | think San Francisco was where it was 
at. It was really exciting, because all spectrums were covered. There 
was a bit of a hierarchy, because Dwyer (John Dwyer of Coachwhips/ 
Thee Oh Sees/Castle Face Records and so on) had this amazing 
aesthetic and energy, and it trickled on down to all of us, including Ty. 
Just a lot of enthusiasm and creativity going on. 


DH: Yeah, | guess John Dwyer was kind of a “glue guy” for the scene 
at the time, right? 


Tim Presley: He was kind of the king. 
DH: / assumed you went down to LA around the same time he did. 


Tim Presley: No, | was the first, man. | was the one who had to stick up 
for LA. So annoying. 


DH: OK, so what were your talking points for sticking up for LA? I’m 
interested. 


Tim Presley: Everyone would just give me crap, like, “Oh gross, you live 
in LA?”, and | got so fucking sick of it. I'd have to replay my story, which 
was: | needed to get out of San Francisco, I’d just finished art school, 
| visited a friend who was living in Echo Park, and he showed me this 
amazing side to LA - a real artistic, real DIY kind of thing; a real artistic 
and musical zone. | thought it was amazing; it was almost like the wild 
west for that. A lot of people | had met were really inspiring. It was the 
opposite of that whole Hollywood-type cliché. This was more of a vast, 
Mission District kind of feeling. 


DH: With just a lot more driving involved. 


Tim Presley: Exactly. Everyone seemed really cool and supportive of 
each other, whereas | felt in San Francisco - and this is just me - | felt kind 
of aweird, not competition, but weird vibes. This is late 90s, early 2000s. 
A lot of the energy there has since moved to Los Angeles, and it’s still 
going off now. It’s just funny that | had to fight to tell people that it’s a 
cool place, and now maybe | wish that | hadn't. It is sad because | came 
back to San Francisco when we played maybe a year ago, and it was just 
very bizarre. It was just not the same. All the people | would normally 
have seen at the show were not there, but the next time we played there 


was this new bunch - an entirely new crop of people, and they were very 
energetic and cool. It’s just a matter of waves, you know - it comes and 
it goes. The LA bubble will pop at some point as well. 


DH: Is “Lillian (Won’t You Play Drums)” about Grass Widow’s 
drummer Lillian, and if so, what was bringing about her reluctance 
at the time? 


Tim Presley: There was such a big thing about that. It wasn’t about her. 
It had more to do with syllables and melody, rather than subject matter. 
| swear to god, | wasn’t even thinking about her. | obviously knew who 
she was - | love Grass Widow, I thought they were awesome. Something 
happened, and | had heard that she was really bummed about it - which 
is too bad, | certainly didn’t have any ill intention, and | wasn’t trying to 
serenade her. 


DH: I’m sure that was everyone’s first reaction - OK, so they must 
be a couple.... 


Tim Presley: Not at all. Actually the song is mostly about how funny it 
is to deem an underground artist as an entertainer. That’s just a really 
funny way of describing a DIY, underground musician. It’s like the last 
thing you would call them. Lillian - three syllables. It just seemed to fit. 
It’s more anod to Stone Roses or something. It got out of control. She 
actually confronted me about it. 


DH: Was she cool after you explained it? 


Tim Presley: | don’t know. | think so. There was nothing to say. | almost 
felt bad; | wish | could have owned up to it, | wish | could have said, yeah, 
| wrote it for you, oh, you didn’t like it - that sucks. It’s kind of not about 
you at all, so....1 don’t know. | wish those women the best - they’re 
awesome. 


DH: / know you’ve answered this before, so you don’t have to go into 
too much detail, but what do you like about the sound about White 
Fence now, vs. what you were doing in 2010 or before that, 
especially given that the last record truly sounded like a band in the 
studio vs. one guy at home? 


Tim Presley: | think it’s really just a matter of switching it up for yourself, 
to keep you into it. | don’t want to be one of those musicians, artists or 
band that just repeats and repeats and repeats. | just don’t feel good 
about that. | think it’s important to try different things. If you look at a 
band like The Ramones, the first three records are amazing, right - they 
found a formula and kept with it. Then you look at someone like Neil 
Young or Bob Dylan, and you have many different albums to choose 
from depending on your age or your mood. You may not be into early 
Dylan, but you love Desire, or you may not like later Dylan, but you love 
Highway 61. | feel like there’s a wider artistic spectrum, and | think that’s 
amazing for a listener. 


DH: Absolutely - | think the fourth (Cyclops Reap) and fifth (For The 
Recently Found Innocent) White Fence records, you really broke 
off. Those records stand apart from the other three, in my view. 


Tim Presley: Yeah. | guess I’m trying to do that, but not so consciously. 
That’s just my justification - | just want to try different stuff, and right 
now, doing this new record with Cate, | thought was taking my music 
and songs that I’ve written, and kind of pulling them through someone 
else, to see what happens with that. 


DH: You obviously really trust her. You guys have quite a rapport - 
that’s great. 


Tim Presley: Yeah, we do. | trust her more than anyone that | know, 
musically speaking. | kind of starting doing that with Ty, on the last White 
Fence record - | thought it would be cool to take these songs and run 
them through the Ty factory, through his filter. That was my introduction 
to, “oh, that’s kind of a cool idea”, so | kind of did that with Cate on this 
one. 


DH: Yeah, it’s interesting - going back to the last White Fence 
record, it sounds like he was going back to “Oh, this is what Tim 
Presley should sound like”, and it wasn’t so radically different 
- but then when you did Drinks (Hermits on Holiday), that was 
a very different record than anything I’ve heard you do. 


Tim Presley: That was very liberating. You kind of create your own 
clichés at that point, after doing six or seven records. You almost 
feel like you’re being trapped by yourself. So that was a very 
liberating album to make, almost the opposite of what I normally do. 


DH:/’m sure it gets a little annoying when people ask you about 
stuff you did in 2008, all the splicing and pitch-shifting, but I’m 
just interested in the recording techniques that you did. When 
you were doing stuff like that more regularly, were you looking 
to emulate anything in particular? 


Tim Presley: | really enjoyed the splicing stuff that Frank Zappa did 
on We’re Only In It For The Money. | thought that was really cool - 
and then Pretty Things, SF Sorrow - | was interested in that kind of 
splicing. Subconsciously, though, those first (White Fence) and 
second (ls Growing Faith) records - they’re almost like hip-hop 
albums where a lot of the beats are sampled. The formula was not 
much different from hip-hop, if you think about it. | would take a 3- 
second James Brown drum break, and splice it into something 
different, and then put a song on top ot it. 


DH: Was it truly his break, or you emulating his break? 


Tim Presley: Both, I’ve done both. If it was too obvious, | would try 
to re-create it. 


DH: You mention Zappa and SF Sorrow, and | know the first 
words out of most peoples’ mouths when they talk about those 
records would be “psychedelic”. 


Tim Presley: OH YEAH. 


DH: I’m interested in what got you into that sound. I’ve rarely 
heard anyone replicate those private-press records of the 60s 
and 70s the way that you do. I saw that you mentioned The 
Electric Hole once in an interview as well. Did that stuff get a 
hold on you a decade or so ago, or before that? 


Tim Presley: Probably around the same time that | was doing it, and 
| think | was just able to “relate” to those records a little bit more. 
Early on, R. Stevie Moore as well - “I can relate to this music 
because, |, too, am in my room just fucking around”. Those records 
are just things | could relate to, but | wasn’t aiming for that. 


DH: I’ve also seen you mention how influential the LA punk of 
the late 70s was. When did you start loving that stuff, and how 
has it informed your music? 


Tim Presley: That was like a mainline shot to me when | was 14 or 
so. My friend somehow got a copy of The Decline of Western 
Civilization, and | was just blown away by every band on there. I’ve 
been obsessed since. Some kids meet their favorite baseball player, 
you know, this was like that for me. I’ve been able to become friends 
with Keith Morris; | know Don Bolles; and let’s see, who else - that’s 
about it. It’s pretty fucking cool. 


DH: Let’s talk about W-X a little bit. Every time I listen to that - 
| got the CD - I like it more than | did the time before it. It now 
feels like something that plays like an album, which is pretty 
amazing when you consider how diverse it is. 


Tim Presley: That was kind of the plan. That’s awesome that you 
picked up on that, because | know that it’s kind of a big pill to 
swallow. That was almost theintention, because | had been listening 
to these records that were really long while I'd be painting. | thought 
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in one sitting maybe | couldn’t digest this whole thing, but this is so nice to 
have such a big piece of work to listen to. | kind of thought that was my 
justification for doing that. | personally love a thirty-minute record, but for 
some reason this one had to go there. W-X is almost a compilation of 
moments where I'll have writer’s block for songs - they’re really sad 
moments. | tend to get a little bit blue. So I’ll be struggling where I’ll be “oh, 
that sounds too rock and roll, that sounds too punk, or that sounds too 
psychedelic”, and|’ll trap myself into this weird hole. So then, because have 
to fight through the block, | end up making this kind of anti-music. It’s like 
ashark. | can’t stop and say, “oh, | didn’t write agood song today; I’m gonna 
go watch Netflix”. | have to keep hammering at it. It’s like this weird therapy 
for me. 


DH: So for all of those therapy moments that you’re having, how much 
of it is left on the “cutting-room floor”, and how much of it made it to 
the record? 


Tim Presley: Oh, yeah, | have so much. There’s a lot of that. This is like the 
Greatest Hits of all that. It’s almost compiled from 2012, even. It’s caught in 
between the cracks of songs, in between albums. 


DH: A couple of the songs sound to me like traditional White Fence 
songs. Were those the songs that came out of that writer’s block - the 
songs that sort of returned you to what you wanted to do in the first 
place? Or you just kind of had these, and didn’t have a White Fence 
record coming up to put them on? 


Tim Presley: It’s kind of both, actually - and two, I’m such a big fan of 
melody, anda way to get that on that record was tohavesome vocals. | didn’t 
see it hurting it by having it on there. 


DH: You talked alittle bit about being a “young punk”. Model American 
was a hardcore band you were in. This was what, ‘97, ‘98? 


Tim Presley: It actually started in ‘95. 

DH: This was in San Mateo? 

Tim Presley: Yeah. 

DH: So what was the peninsula hardcore scene of the late 90s like? 


Tim Presley: (laughs) There wasn’t any. We would always drive to 
Gilman in Berkeley, and Berkeley Square, and go to weird vets’ hall 
shows on the peninsula. We had to get out to see that stuff. It was really 
inspiring. 


DH: Yeah, that was kind of an odd era anyway, from 1995 to 2000, 
it seems like kind of a quiet period to me, but it also depends on 
where you’re coming from. 


Tim Presley: Yeah, | was 15, 16, 17 - so anything | saw at Gilman Street 
at that time, | was blown away. 


DH: Were you familiar with the San Mateo scene from a little bit 
before that - Wig Torture, The Mummies, Three Stoned Men, Vanilla 
Whores and all of that? 


Tim Presley: No.... 


DH: Yeah, The Mummies and all of those garage bands from the late 
80s/early 90s - they were all peninsula people. 


Tim Presley: | didn’t know that. 


DH: / know you played with Mark E. Smith and The Fall on a tour, 
which | thought was a great story. 


Tim Presley: It was more than a tour, we were in the band for two years. 
We didarecord, and then last year me & Rob (Barbato) wrote asong and 
it’s on their last record, | think. | Keep in contact with them regularly. 1’ll 
get Christmas cards and birthday calls from Mark, it’s awesome. We 
managed to get along. | was a fan, and to be totally honest, | had just 
started getting into The Fall pretty deep, and then | got the call. It was 
this weird timing; perfect timing - it couldn’t have been a better time. | 
wasn’t jaded on the band at this point, or something. It was at the peak 
of my interest. That was my first mistake, when | met him, I told him what 
an honor it was and how I’m such a big fan, and he told me, “All right. 
Fuck off. Enough ass-kissing. Go soundcheck”. 


DH: So you’re playing guitar - are you assisting with production at 
all? 


Tim Presley: On the record we did, Reformation Post TLC, me & Rob, 
from my other band, Darker My Love - we wrote half the record. We 
actually did 80% of it. 


DH: Being a musician now is so different than being a musician 20 
years ago. You’re in the middle of being a recording and alive artist 
in one of the most unforgiving times for people trying to make a 
living off of art. | want to get a sense of what that’s like for you, 
especially playing non-linear, non-compromising music in 2016. 
How does it even compare to when you first started doing it? 


Tim Presley: | learned from day one of doing this, from when | was 15, 
that I’ve never expected money from this. Like ever. So if there ever was 
money, it makes it feel like money that’s deserved. It feels so amazing. 
But it’s just not the main thing. It depends who you ask, you know - 
because there are people who arein it for money, maybe they love music 
but they’re really driven by money. I’m only driven by money if it’s 
enough to get us to the next show. To a fault, really - I’ve just never been 
money-minded when it comes to this. 


DH: | don’t know if it’s to a fault, but you’ve got to pick your poison. 
You’re either going to do it exactly your way, and starve, or vice- 


versa. But I imagine going to Europe - you play Europe fairly 
regularly, and I imagine that helps a bit. 


Tim Presley: Touring is good, kind of - it’s not, like, crazy money, but 
it’s OK. 


DH: What about running your own label in 2016, versus what you 
might have imagined that to be like 15-20 years ago? 


Tim Presley: It’s such a grassroots thing. I’ve learned a lot from Jeremy 
at Woodsist, and Dwyer and the guys from Castle Face. How to do it 
without contracts, how to be fair, and how to stay afloat. It’s a learning 
experience for me, but it seems like a fun thing to do. It’s a total passion 
project - I’m in no race to put out ten records a year. | don’t care. | don’t 
want to have the t-shirt and the booth at South By Southwest. | just want 
to put out shit that | fully back. It was real tough at first, because | didn’t 
have distribution. It was all mail order. The people at the post office 
fucking hated me. I’d show up with like 30 boxes every day, because the 
Jessica Pratt record | put out was doing kinda good. Now | have distro, 
so it’s a Jot easier. 


DH: One other aspect of recording and playing now that I think is 
interesting is the need to have a visual identity, in the internet age. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, who cared? No one knew what you 
looked like anyway, unless you had one promo photo. So what’s 
that like for you, having to have your picture taken? 


Tim Presley: | struggle with that. | understand that we live in a time 
where it’s all instant gratification, and | can see what anyone looks like. 
| grew up in a time where we didn’t have that, and if you wanted to see 
what they looked like you either bought the record or you bought a 
poster or something. That type of mystery and mythology to me is so 
cool, and it’s a rock and roll tradition. | don’t know - | just think there’s 
too much exposure. There’s too much information, and it kills the 
mystery and the legend of these people. If you meet me, |’Il be down to 
earth with you - I’m not trying to have a god status or anything - just that 
a little more mystery is always good for the imagination, especially 
listening to the music. 


DH: Right, but | think now it’s like, “That guy sounds interesting, 
let’s see what he looks like, let’s find his website, his Facebook, his 
Twitter”. 


Tim Presley: Exactly. | just don’t think it’s that conducive for coolness 
and imagination. | don’t want to fucking see, you know, Johnny 
Thunders’ Instagram. | don’t want to know who fucking Darby Crash is 
voting for on Facebook. These are things | don’t want to know. | want 
to pretend | know this person. | want to read the lyrics 100 times and try 
to squeeze out the personality. | don’t want to know anyone’s religion 
or political views unless they’re in their lyrics. | think the mystery is 
important. 


DH: / guess there’s really no way to go about it these days unless 
you completely opt out and say I’m going to be unfindable. 


Tim Presley: That’s even hard. 


DH: How many shows do you play where you’ve got 70 iPhones 
taking pictures of you while you’re playing, right. 


Tim Presley: Oh god, yeah, that’s the worst. | was thinking more of the 
30-second video clip that goes online, and then for some reason when 
you Google the band name, just the worst videos from that band show 
up first. 


DH: There’s like 70 comments, “White Fence sound like shit”. I'll 
have to try that, and see what comes up. 


Tim Presley: No, please don’t. 
(END) 
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Sometimes you need someone who lives halfway across 
the country to tip you off to cool things currently 
happening in your own backyard, so | was especially 
grateful to the ever-amazing Osa Atoe for suggesting that 
| check out Lithics, who not only are from Portland, but 
also cite Pylon &the Fallas two of their primary influences, 
which begs some important questions - namely, “how did 
this band escape my radar?” & “how am | not actually IN 
this band?”. The seven-song demo cassette that the 
band offered up last year was basically the stuff of my 
musical dreams, with needles-and-pins guitar lines 
jabbing & competing for space with minimalist, 
meditative bass/drums synchronization, plus coolly 
detached female vocals that drift somewhere between 
the twin inspirations of Alison Statton of Young Marble 
Giants & Vanessa Briscoe of the aforementioned Pylon. 


Lithics’ debut LP, Borrowed Floors, is due out any minute 
now (as | write this in mid-2016) on Portland-based Water 
Wing Records, featuring ten tracks worth of hypnotically 
repetitive & tautly rhythmic post-punk throb that’s as 
electrifying as anything to come out of the art schools of 
San Francisco & London circa 1979, while never 
sounding merely like a stiff & soulless by-the-numbers 
throwback to decades past. | caught up with the four 
members of the band from our respective locations in 
Portland to talk about the origins of Lithics, what’s 
happened for them between the demo & the LP & how 
they see themselves fitting into the shifting local musical 
landscape, among other things. - Erika 


Dynamite Hemorrhage - Erika Elizabeth 
Lithics - Bob Desaulniers, Wiley Hickson, Mason Crumley & Aubrey 
Hornor 


DH: | know that most/all of Lithics have been in various Portland- 
based bands over the last couple of years. | was hoping that y’all 
could start by introducing yourselves & talking a little about what 
each of you were doing musically leading up to the formation of this 
band. And on that note, how exactly did Lithics end up coming 
about? 


Bob: | play bass. I've been in a lot of bands! Most notably I've been the 
bassist in Hornet Leg for about eight years, and | used to play guitar in 
aband called Psychic Feline that was around from '09-'12.| also record 
and perform noise/tape collage music under my own name. Lithics was 
formed in the winter of 2014 by Aubrey, Wiley, myself, and another 
mutual friend who was supposed to be the singer. Things didn't work 
out with her for various reasons but the three of us liked it enough to keep 
going with Aubrey on vocals. As singing and playing guitar at the same 
time posed a bit of a challenge we asked Mason to join. We played our 
first show in January of 2015. 


Wiley: | play drums. At the time | was playing in two bands: Past Desires 
(briefly), and Landlines, a band that | am currently still playing in. 


Aubrey: | play guitar and sing. | had initially just wanted to play guitar in 
this band because | wasn't very experienced and had never before tried 
to carry all guitar responsibility in a band, but then we lost our singer so 
| agreed to sing if we could get Mason to join and | could teach him my 
parts, then just come up with some easier stuff to play while | sang. 
Mason and | were previously in a band together called Formica Man and 
before that | played drums in a band called Karen. | always considered 


LITHICS 


drums my instrument and thought | was just messing around on guitar, 
soitwas abig leap for me to try playing guitar seriously and then an even 
greater leap to play guitar while singing, so I'm glad Mason agreed to 
share the guitaring. 


Mason: | play guitar. | usually have played bass or drums but bought a 
guitar for reasons unknown to me afew months before these guys asked 
if | would like to play guitar with them. Other than Formica Man | 
previously did bands called The Cysts and We Quit. 


DH: Were there any sorts of vague foundational concepts or key 
influences (musical or otherwise) that you were specifically trying 
to incorporate when y’all first started playing together in Lithics? If 
so, have those shifted at all in the time since then? I’m always really 
curious about that part of a band’s creation story, as someone who 
has tried to start several projects with a specific aesthetic orcertain 
inspirations in mind, with varying outcomes. Sometimes those 
initial influences wind up being clearly reflected in the musical end 
product, but just as often, things evolve as the group coalesces & 
end up following a completely different path that’s completely 
unexpected. 


Bob: We never really discussed it in the beginning. | had known Aubrey 
and Wiley for along time and, being familiar with their musical tastes and 
past projects, just kind of understood what the sound should be. We're 
definitely inspired by late seventies post punk bands, etc. but mostly for 
their approach. Our creative compass has always been more about 
maintaining a certain starkness and simplicity than copying any one 
band's sound. Aubrey has a much more focused idea of what is 
aesthetically acceptable to her than | do and that's helped me with 
sticking to a basic concept. 


Aubrey: | was really into doing something stark with a lot of repetitive 


guitar parts, with some nods to post-punk, but not 
completely inside the genre. | wanted us all to bring 
our own personal inspirations and not really discuss 
what sound we should base it on, sothat it didn't end 
up sounding too much like any one thing. So for me, 
| am pretty inspired by The Fall, Captain Beefheart, 
and The Shadow Ring, especially with regard to 
lyrical/vocal direction. | feel like there was also sort 
of arealization that occurred about what two guitars 
can doina band. | got really into this Harry Pussy live 
footage and was very interested in trying to do some 
guitar counterpoint stuff after watching that. 


Wiley: | think our concept has pretty much stayed 
the same since we started playing together but 
maybe we've shifted toward more minimalistic 
progressions. The first song we ever wrote was 
probably our most complicated, in regard to song 
structure. We still play it and | think it fits in with what 
we're doing now but maybe we had an unspoken 
agreement to simplify. Maybe not though. We 
bounce around a lot of structure ideas of varying 
complexity and we spend a good amount of time 
discussing the dynamics of whatever the hell we're 
up to. 


Mason: Definitely into a stark sound. Our approach 
has stayed pretty similar, but has a lot of leeway for 
different ideas. | feel like a lot of our aesthetic guitar- 
wise has to do with limitations, or trying to present 
them in an interesting way. And not adding anything 
unnecessary. 


DH: So, just as some useful context for people 
who might not be familiar with what's been going 
on in Portland lately, we've been experiencing a 
growth in popularity & population over the last 
few years that, in a lot of ways, the city hasn't 
been fully equipped to accommodate. It's similar 
to what's happening in several other places in 
the US right now (Seattle, San Francisco, 
Boston, etc.) - rents are skyrocketing, 
neighborhoods are rapidly transforming & we've 
lost quite a few venues that had long been 
mainstays in the Portland music scene. You've 
mentioned that you're particularly interested in 
playing all-ages shows, house shows & shows in 
less traditional spaces. Have the recent changes 
taking place in the city affected that at all? Is it 
more difficult now given the flux that a lot of more 
DIY & under-the-radar Portland venues are 
finding themselves in? Has it strengthened your 
commitment to seek out & support those types 
of spaces? 


Bob: | grew up playing DIY punk shows in VFW halls 
and basements so it's just kind of a natural habitat 
for me. As a kid the idea of 21+ shows at bars 
seemed so lame, it's funny how that's basically the 
norm now. As far as how this position applies to the 
situation in Portland, when | moved here nine years 
ago | more or less exclusively played house shows, 
not for any political reason but just because there 
were so many opportunities to do so and they were 
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always a better time than venue shows. Unfortunately as rents went up over the years and 
neighborhoods became more and more gentrified that seemed to dry up significantly. A lot 
of good people moved away and the culture here has taken kind of a dark turn but there are 
still great house venues and people booking at non-venue spaces. It seems more important 
now to go out of our way to seek out and support these types of efforts, not just sit around 
complaining about how great it used to be. 


DH: Speaking to that idea of DIY networks, are there any current bands (in Portland or 
elsewhere) that Lithics feels a particular kinship with, or that y'all think of as being a 
close part of your musical community? 


Aubrey: We have a lot of special kinships with our friends' bands. We have really made a 
community together in Portland that is supportive and encouraging. We have a lot of friends 
doing cool stuff, like Woolen Men, Aboriginal Flowers, Landlines, Hornet Leg, Feel Young, 
Honey Bucket, Sex Pest, Numbered, Cat Mummies at the Louvre, and Ex-Debs. | just saw 
this really good band called Tyrants that | was very excited about! 


DH: There's a few songs that were on your demo cassette from last year that have been 
reworked for the new LP. How did those end up mutating (so to speak) in the time 
between recordings? 


Aubrey: We decided to re-record some of those songs for the LP because we had originally 
tracked the demo songs, and wanted to try recording them live to harness that urgent, live 
feeling that was lacking in the tape version. And we wanted our friend Travis to add sax to 
“Seven People”. 


DH: / think there's this interesting dichotomy in post-punk, from a generalized 
historical perspective, where the lyrical content tends to either be explicitly political 
(orpersonal-as-political), or very cryptic & depersonalized. Are you drawing inspiration 
from any particular sources for your lyrics, whether that means mundane day-to-day 
occurrences & observations, serious philosophical reflections, or anything in 
between? 


Aubrey: | would say that | mostly try to come up with abstract imagery and don't use that 
space for pushing politics, and while | do feel that it can be used as an important way to 
discuss political ideas, it just wasn't what | was trying to do in this band. | am also sort of a 
private person, so | don't enjoy bearing too many outward sentiments in my lyrics. 
Sometimes | will have an idea for something, maybe political or personal, but itis often quite 
veiled in metaphor. And sometimes | just like writing lyrics that might put a scene into your 
head. So | guess I'm trying to write more literary, cryptic, abstract lyrics often adapted from 
the poetry I've written. 


Bob: Aubrey and | were talking about political versus abstract lyrical 
approaches recently. | don't think it has to be one or the other really but 
| was having a hard time thinking of many examples of lyricists who 
could do both in a graceful way. Maybe only D. Boon! Then again, just 
the act of choosing to transform or manipulate images of reality via 
abstraction might have its own political overtones. 


DH: Despite the fact that we live in the same city, I initially found out 
about your band from someone who lives thousands of miles away 
from Portland! It seems like the word about your demo spread 
pretty quickly not too long after that & I started seeing Lithics pop 
up on blogs & podcasts from all over the place. Were y'all at all 
surprised by the reception of those recordings when they first 
made it out into the world? Has there been any contact or press as 
a result of either the demo or the upcoming LP that was just 
completely unexpected? 


Wiley: We're really fortunate to have this community of friends in and 
outside of Portland. Everyone is really great at spreading the word about 
new bands that pop up. And they seem to pop up often. Every other 
month someone is telling me about a mutual friend’s new band. | think 
our friend Osa initially told Dynamite Hemorrhage about our band so we 
certainly have her to thank. It's great to hear that those demos took a 
spin around the Internet. I'm not totally aware of the reception they've 
had but I'm always surprised by any mention or praise for my bands. | 
think we're all super grateful to have people interested in what we're 
doing. 


DH: What sorts of creative projects (visual art, writing, etc.) are y'all 
involved with outside of the band? Do those pursuits inform or 
cross over into Lithics at all? 


Bob: Outside of the band | record noise music and make the occasional 
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photo collage. | don't think either practice has informed what | do with 
Lithics too significantly but we did use some of my artwork for the insert 
of the record and Aubrey and | collaborated on the cover. 


Aubrey: | make ceramic art and Wiley and | are collaborating on some 
ceramic pins to send out with pre-orders of the record. | think the 
processes of making visual art are probably also used in making music. 
Going off of an initial concept, stepping back, reworking the idea 
sometimes — it's all kind of asimilar mode of thought for me. | Know that 
both things seem to make me use my brain in the same way. With Bob's 
collage art (visual and sound) it's a layering of different aspects that all 
come together to make a complete piece. | think we all probably employ 
the same kind of methods to a degree when working on creative things. 


Mason: | became a dad pretty recently so | am happy to have this one 
creative thing to keep that part of my life going but not much time for 
much else. 


Wiley: I've always drawn a lot and lately I've been focusing my attention 
on typography. Fonts have always been an interest of mine and | 
recently had a few band related projects that required some type. Band 
chores like making buttons and fliers and stuff can be a nice way for me 
to focus that interest. Aside from that, | also collaborate on art long 
distance with my brother, Clay, who runs a risograph press in Chicago. 


DH: What's in store for the band now that the new LP is almost out? 
Any plans to record more material in the near future or go on tour 
or anything of that sort? 


Mason: We recorded a couple new songs recently and have some more 
on the way, and hopefully we will be doing a west coast tour this 
September. 
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GD RAYS GD 


by Jay Hinman 


“You can’t really sound that way live, that compressed, distorted and overblown”, says Rays guitarist and sometime frontman 
Stanley Martinez about his band’s recordings to date, and maybe he’s right. Yet one of the reasons RAYS are the hotshit band 
of the moment in the San Francisco Bay Area, albeit one without any product to move as of yet, is because they do sound as feral 
and intense live as they do on the few demos that they’ve quietly leaked to a Soundcloud page. 


| knew from the first batch of them that | had stumbled across online that they were successfully mining a rich vein of Cleveland- 
meets-Christchurch inventiveness & thuggery, and improving it with their own sharp, static, freedom-driven sound, a sound with 
as many top-drawer precedents as the many records ff é 
lurking in Rays members’ respective collections. 


It was clear: |needed to know more. To do so, | packed 
my bags, a healthy snack and some protection, and 
headed across the Bay Bridge to Oakland, California. 
This is where the four members of Rays ply their crude 
rock and roll trade. There | learned the band’s 
backstory - that Alexa Pantalone and Stanley didn’t 
really know Eva Hannan and Troy Hewitt nor vice- 
versa, but came together as friends and eventually as 
a band in a wacky incident of reverse magnetism: 


Alexa: An old band Stanley and | were in played Eva's 

art show at Vacation (a vintage store in San Francisco), 

and Troy was wasted, Troy was like blackout drunk. 

Troy: No, | remember it! 

Alexa: He started grabbing all the drums and knocking 

them all over. He picked up the bass drum while my 

foot was still on the pedal and it snapped in half. 

Troy: | was rocking so hard. 

Eva: He said “Rock and roll made me do it”. 

Alexa: All my friends were freaking out, like pouring 

drinks over his head. photo by Marissa Leitman 

Eva: We accidentally caused ariftthatis stillnot healed Rays made their debut on New Year’s Eve 2014/2015 as a trio of Eva, 

between many people we know. Itwas peopletryingto Stanley & Alexa (Troy was added for heft soon thereafter) and they hit a 

be supportive of their friends, thinking some rocker punk rock home run on their first at-bat: 

dudes were trying to mess up the show. Something 

that was totally not what was happening. Stanley: We didn’t even have a name yet - we just played. 

Alexa: A couple months later that band broke up and_ Eva: We started at 1a.m., people were wasted, especially a certain 

we started playing with Eva. Troy and! made up from person we all know, and he was passed out in a chair when we all went 

the drum incident and he joined in on synth and organ on, and by the time we were halfway done with our second song he’d 

a few months after that. gotten up and started a fight with someone else in the audience. There 
was a brawl, and he completely cleared the room. 

Alexa has, in her short time on the planet, already Stanley: It reminded me of Stravinsky's first public performance of “The 

graced some of the Bay Area’s finest bands with her Rite of Spring” or early Jesus and Mary Chain gigs. 

skills on multiple instruments, including Pang, Penny Eva: The first song woke him up, the second song made him start a fight. 

Machine, Turner and The World (extant). Stanley also _| thought that was cool. 

plays sax alongside Alexa in The World, and is in 

Violent Change for good measure; Eva was a prime What really drew me to this band upon hearing them was the effortless 

mover behind Dadfag and is a performance artist of way their punk-driven songs spread outward into other realms, just by 

much renown; and Troy currently pulls guitar double- virtue of added instrumentation (violin on “Pain and Sorrow”); bizarre 

duty in both Rays and Life Stinks, in whom Alexa also _ riffage (Eva says “I’m trying to write the poppiest songs | can, and they’re 

plays. the weirdest things ever when they come out. My very weird idea of pop”); 


ultra-distorted breaks and breakdowns, and, obviously, by their 
collective talents. 

Alexa: We wanted synthesizer and organ originally, to do 
something different, not to be a synth-punk band or anything, 
but to try something akin to Simply Saucer, Pere Ubu or Eno. 
Stanley: Troy played these instruments for about a year before 
it was decided to drop them for a doubled guitar sound, we will 
likely use them for recordings still. 

Troy: We didn’t get together and say “this is what we should 
sound like”. We’ve never talked about it. 

Eva: We just take things from different elements, like the 
bassline | stole from Ivy Green. It’s the first time I’ve ever 
purposefully taken something from someone, just grasping at 
straws. 

Alexa: We’ve had songs that sounded like the Dream 
Syndicate. The Velvet Underground. All the New Zealand 80s 
bands, and all the 70's Cleveland stuff... Wire, newer bands like 
UV Race too... 

Stanley: Sometimes while a song is developing it reminds me 
of something I've heard, but as Troy mentioned, we never really 
discuss it. Alot of the bands I've liked are disciples of The Velvet 
Underground. Felt, Go-Betweens, Throbbing Gristle, Eno, The 
Fall, The Clean, Subway Sect, early Dream Syndicate, 
etc....varied in style but all carry some of their influence, 
including us. 


So there you go. Rays have arrived as an unself-conscious band 
of next-wave rock pioneers, at a time when the SF Bay Area 
music scene’s generally considered pretty sclerotic - not so 
much for having a dearth of ideas, as for having a forced exodus 
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of creative people for new cities with lower rents. Having lived 
in the always-expensive city of San Francisco myself for 26+ 
years, I’ve really never seen anything like it. Change is inevitable, 
but it certainly makes for challenges in securing gigs & getting 
friends to pay to come see them. 


Troy: Creative and underground types are fleeing Oakland too, 
just less quickly than in San Francisco. They’re going to LA, 
Portland. 

Eva: lf it wasn’t for 4-5 houses that have been doing house 
shows from before the time Oakland got so expensive and crazy 
- that’s the only reason there’s still a scene here. And the only 
reason that a lot of people still live here. 

Alexa: Many more venues/warehouse spaces have come and 
gone in the time | have lived here. It seems like Oakland has a 
good mix of little art galleries and store fronts doing all-ages 
shows right now, and then a small handful of houses and 
warehouse spaces. It's rare that any of my bands play at actual 
bars or venues in Oakland. And | prefer that. 

Troy: There’s more variety of venues here, and it’s less 
restrictive. In San Francisco you can play The Eagle, and the 
Hemlock, the Knockout, El Rio and the Make-Out Room - and 
not much else. 

Alexa: It can be a drag to play only bar shows. 

Troy: The people that show up can be a bit of a drag, too. The 
Eagle is great - it hasn’t been douchey yet. You go into the 
Hemlock and it’s full of idiots - until you cross the curtain. 
Alexa: | feel like people in Oakland come together more from 
different scenes and genres and all hang out. 

Eva: In Oakland you'll see a performance art, noise band anda 
rock band on the same bill. San Francisco has 
“talent shows” and dumb shit like that instead of 
having cool art events. 

Alexa: |t can be difficult as well for people to 
come to shows in San Francisco, because the 
bar wants their cut of the door, and always wants 
you to make the show like $7 or $8. Or even $10, 
when it used to be $5, even if it’s just local bands. 
In Oakland | tend to play more free shows or just 
like small donations, usually going to bands on 
tour or to support the space the show’s at. 


! 


As mentioned, Rays are new enough to be trying 
to figure out who’ll put out their first single, EP or 
album. Alexa and Stanley have started a new 
label & maybe have a Rays release somewhat 
pencilled in, but the whole crew are really playing 
the short game right now: 


Stanley: Alexa and | started a record label called 
It Takes Two. Singles by The Shifters and The 
World are at the pressing plant now and should 
be out around June (2016). We’ve talked about 
doing a record with Honey Radar, and we are 
working on co-releasing the next Violent Change 
LP with our friends Melters. 


Alexa: Originally we wanted to do a Rays single... 

Stanley: We record ourselves often and obtain interesting 
varied results, some being ones available online. 

Eva: We thought about doing something with those recordings, 
but it would be a lot better if it was a cohesive thing. 

Stanley: We decided to do a full LP and are recording in April 
(2016) with Kelly Stoltz, who recorded albums by Life Stinks, the 
Mantles, Useless Eaters, Sonny and the Sunsets and more. 
Alexa: | think he’s really talented, hopefully it'll sound cohesive. 
It'll be a bigger sound, maybe. We did all the recordings 
ourselves, some with our friend Andy, but they’re just on a 8- 
track and 4-track cassette recorders. He has a 16 track 1 or 2 
inch tape machine, and a whole bunch of amps , guitars and 
other cool instruments. 

Stanley: We've talked about doing some lathe cut 7"s or atape 
of some of our self recorded material, which may happen soon. 
Alexa: As for touring, we’ re talking about how Australia is a goal. 
Stanley: We all like a lot of bands from there and have friends 
living there, so we would love to visit. They played us on the radio 
there too. 

Alexa: We'll probably tour to the Pacific Northwest eventually 
too, but | think recording the LP is our priority now. 


You hear that, vinyl entrepreneurs? You can join the ranks of 
World Imitation Records, Hearthen, Drome, Step-Forward, 
Upsetter, Joke, 021, Ace of Hearts and others who put out 
phenomenal first records by soon-to-be legendary sub- 
underground rock bands. Are they the best band since Hot 
Chip? Hey, they’re at /east that good. Let’s provide the final 
word to Neil Hagerty: 
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Alexa: We played with Neil Hagerty, and he’s a real influence. 
We love Royal Trux. We were happy to play with him, it was 
great. 

Eva: He was really complementary and really into it, but then he 
got really specific. 

Alexa: He told Eva “You guys are the best live band I’ve seen 
since Hot Chip”. 

Eva: Hot Chip was like, turn of the century. 

Stanley: He told me we were the best band he’s seen in along 
time. 


Rays hold a presence at Soundcloud (soundcloud.com/ 
raysband) and Tumblr (raysoakland.tumblr.com) for the 
curious. 
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Even with my own steadfast attention to as many nooks and crannies e 


@ of the underground as | can scope out, | shamefully missed out on Auckland's » 
=COOLIES for well over eighty percent of their existence. It was that majestic Punk Is a= 
»Bread 7”EP that came out on Epic Sweep in 2014 that knocked loose a few cranial » 
5ceiling tiles, allowing me (and undoubtedly others) to examine the mysterious Coolies 4 
sback catalog, which, wait - what is this? All-female snotty teenage riot grrl punk band® 
sfrom 1997? Beastie Boys opening slot arena rock anarchy? Break-ups, make-ups, and : 
mwide gaps where nothing was happening but the band was nonetheless stealthily = 
spressing onward? Stefan Neville from Pumice on drums since 2007? Outstanding sides 
"projects like Cutss and Piece War? : 


"The arrival of Kaka in late 2015 on Feeding Tube records marked the first Coolies long-§ 
uplayer in over five years, and moreover, a chance for newcomers like myself tos 
mu experience the enveloping, distorted throb of the band on anewly-recorded album. Sos 
much is going on & colliding in such wonderfully jarring fashion on Kaka and the earlier s 
Erecords that one might think all that cacophony and obfuscation might be a little, you a4 
iknow, deliberate. | thought it might make some sense to get to the bottom of things, § 
SO | convened the band over email, and this April 2016 interview’s the result. 
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DH: Feeding Tube’s description of the creative process for Kaka was that the songs 
were “recorded in a couple of long jam sessions, then teased and smooshed into 
‘shape’ over the course of a year or so”. This led me to believe that the record would 
be almost improvisational, but that’s not what seems to have come out. I’d love to 
know how your jams ultimately got teased and smooshed. 


Tina: SJ and | wrote the songs, then we would have a jam with Stefan, and he recorded 
them on his 8 track and digital device. We did the instruments in two band practices; then 
we'd add little tiny sessions here and there of vocals, adding a guitar layer - those kinds 
of things. Stefan arranged and mixed the bits, then we came back together to do more 
layers, vocals and mixing sessions together with him. 


We definitely aren’t a jam band. We would email Stefan little bits of songs Sjionel and | 
would be messing around with: guitar hooks, humming tunes, basslines we liked and 
iPhone recordings of hanging out & samples. | guess we are really lucky that we all 
understand each other in that way. Being able to drip-feed things to Stefan, and for him 
to email it back as another layer on a song is pretty cool. It’s nice to not have to talk to 
each other about everything. We trust Stefan and we are really lucky that he mixes our 
albums, because he totally gets it - and us. 


Stefan: It’s hard to approximate the blurry Kaka 
creation story. Some “proper” recording sessions, 
where the foundations of songs were recorded. But 
everything always got addled and handicapped yet 
enhanced by tape running out, magic mushrooms, 
computers crashing, people dying. People being born. 
| learned a lot of techno wizardry in order to sculpt 
songs out of these dregs. Then we rounded up more 
scraps from phones and videos and being alive. That’s 
probably the smooshing part? Incredible things 
happened. 


DH: How did Feeding Tube come calling to release 
something from The Coolies? Would you have put 
out an LP in 2015 otherwise if they hadn’t? 


Stefan: Chapter Records loved it, but couldn’t afford to 
release it. 


Tina: We really wanted to put the record out once it was 
finished, but didn’t know who to ask and how we would 
get it out. We asked our old label that put out Master, 
Chapter Records, and | think it was a little bit to mental 
for them. 


Stefan: Siltbreeze ignored our emails. Nyali 
Recordings were into it, but got pipped at the post by 
Feeding Tube. A friend had told me Byron loved the 
Punk is Bread 7”, so we asked him & Ted. | was starting 
to worry no one was gonna put it out. 


Tina: We all agreed that we shouldn’t worry about it, 
because someone would put it out eventually. A year or 
two passed. Stefan heard that Byron liked our 7-inch 
we put out on Epic Sweep, so he emailed him and asked 
him if he would release it and he said “yeah, sure”. That 
happened really fast. They are the best record label. 
They don’t ask any questions, and don’t expect 
anything from you; they just send you what they need 
to get it printed, and then it turns up in the mail. We 
weren’t rushed on putting the record out, so l’m sure we 
would have easily waited til we were 80 years old. 


DH: There was a tendency in writing about The Coolies over the 
years to overemphasize your “Ramones/Ronettes car crash” or 
“Shangri-Las go punk” elements, when even the band’s earliest 
records were far too wild or weird for such lazy shorthand. | don’t 
see too much of a broken line between your first album 13 years ago 
and Kaka. Do you? 


Tina: | don’t really have fond memories of the first album, as we were 
really young and had people working with us that were yukky. Its nice 
to hear that you think Kaka is not too far from the first record. Sjionel and 
| have always worked together in the same way, | guess. We start with 
something we think is a good base song and then mess it up. We have 
been friends since she was 14 and | was 16, so we definitely have some 
kind of ESP thing going on. 


Su: Yeah, we wrote that bio not thinking literally of the band references 
in terms of what Coolies sound like more like right now. We're 
obsesssssed with Crass & Ronettes because Stefan got that one two, 
one two oi! oi! oi! and me and Teens on that chang-a-lang, bassed-out 
sing sing buzz. Everything changes. Cosmically, the first and last 
records are coming from the same place - the only difference is time and 
space. 


Stefan: Writing about bands is never a good idea. 
DH: What sort of musical acts (or non-musical artistic influences) 
have formed and supply the inspiration for the current 2016 


incarnation of The Coolies? 


Tina: |t makes me happy to still be creating with Sjionel and Stefan. | get 
inspired by the energy and the dynamics between us when we are 


together. Nothing beats us three hanging out together. We have so 
much fun, and | think that energy is the current inspiration. That’s what 
Kaka sounds like to me. 


DH: Sjionel and Tina, when you look back at the teenage, high 
school band you formed in 1997, do you have a retrospective sense 
of what you did “right” at the time, and what you wish you had or 
hadn’t done? 


Tina: | don’t have any regrets about the band. Maybe it would have been 
good if we had actually put records out instead of keeping recordings 
lying around, because we genuinely didn’t think anyone would like 
them. SJ and | still believe in the same things, and our formula is still the 
same, but! do think Stefan has been a big fat cherry on top for us - a total 
bonus. 


Su: Yeah, no way - no regrets. We've always done what we wanted to 
do as a band, and if we ever wanted anything we'd make it happen, like 
ifaband we loved came to town, we'd just harass the shit out of whoever 
we had to. Next minute we were on the bill! 


DH: | wasn’t a New Zealander at the time, then or now, but I gather 
from my research that you won a great many fans in your home 
country & in Australia pretty quickly. Would love to hear any stories 
or recollections from the first 7-8 years of the band. 


Tina: When we started, people thought we were really cool because we 
were a “girl” band and we were punk. When we were starting out | was 
working in a clothing store that sold the x-girl and x-large labels. The 
Beastie Boys were in town, playing a huge show, and SJ and | had been 
devising a plan to open for them, as Kathleen Hanna and him had just 
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started dating. We thought he would want a cool girl punk band to play with them. 
Anyway, | assumed he would visit the store as the it was Beastie Boys’ label. Ad Rock 
popped in with his pals, and | just asked him if | could play with them tonight - and he said 
yes! He said we could put as many people as we wanted on the guest list, and that night 
we played a huge sold out show. We didn’t know what we were doing, and sounded like 
shit, but we didn’t care. 


We did that kinda thing quite a bit through the years; we would just ask people ridiculous 
things and they would do it. We travelled around America and Australia that way many 
times. Jump on shows last minute; hustling, annoying people. Everyone was so nice to 
us. 


DH: When your second drummer Fiona Campbell left the band in 2004, and you later 
started up again with Stefan, did that mark a change in how the band approached 
how it made music, and if so, how? 


Tina: We walked away from the Fiona phase burnt out and totally jaded. We recorded 
an album in Oakland for a week that we just threw away because we were so over it. |don’t 
even remember what songs were on it or anything like that because it was such a blah 
time. 

When SJ and | saw Stefan play live for the first time, we thought he was the best drummer 
in the world and that we had to play with him. His approach to music made us a better 
band. We don’tlike to attend band practice, and Stefan told us that was OK, andhe would 
say no to things that he didn’t wanna do. We didn’t say no enough, and that was our 
problem in the early days. 


SJ: We'd known Stefan as the drummer for The Aesthetics, and had always 
known he was a bad-ass. The timing worked out perfectly. Tina and | have 
always had the same approach to making music; Stefan complimented and 
added to what was already happening. Best case scenario. 


DH: The band’s been pretty good about taking nice, restful breaks in the 
action over the years. What’s driven these breaks - work/home/family 
responsibilities, a desire to recharge, apathy and indecision, or some 
combination of all? 


Stefan: We are all really good friends, and sometimes that just means | have 
to quit the band for a few years. 


Tina: We usually play a show if it’s something we want to do- aband we like 


asks us, or if we wanna go away together. If someone 
overseas pays for us to play we might do that - if we 
don’t have to pay. We would usually play a show after 
we put a record out, but we don’t play shows for the 
sake of playing a show. 


DH: Stefan, you’ve obviously found great fame and 
some infamy performing as Pumice over the years. 
What do you feel like you’ve brought to The Coolies 
during your (now-lengthy) stint drumming, 
producing and sometimes singing for the band, 
and particularly on Punk is Bread & Kaka? 


Stefan: |f by fame & infamy you mean chronic fatigue 
& incontinence? Then yes, that’s quite right. | have 
brought old pakeha man ball sweat, tape machines, 
microphones and being able to record anywhere to the 
band. | also am a_ reluctant-to-practice-or-tour 
drummer, so | have proved an enormous pain in the 
arse as well. 


DH: Do Pumice and The Coolies have opportunities 
to share bills, & if so, how’s that gone? Is there 
strong overlap with the types of people who are 
enthusiastic for both? 


Stefan: | first met The Coolies when playing a Pumice 
gig with them, The Knives & Mancini 500 in 1999. They 
laughed at me for setting the drums up weird & | 
laughed at them for laughing at me. Probably only ever 
shared a bill a couple more times after that. Coolies 
played atthe Pumice Raft album launch in 2003 (?) with 
Chris Knox & Gfrenzy. We haven't done it since | been 
in Coolies that | can remember. I’m sure people could 
handle it. Not sure if | could. 


Su: We live in Auckland, you get what you get. For the 
last Pumice Puddles album, Stefan had different 
people play on every song. Me and Tina played on 
three tracks. It was like a super-rugged and budget 
version of the Grand Ole Opry, in that it was a bit of a 
special kinda magical bliss and celebration of the 
album, collaboration, vibe, wairua - and everyone 
cheered at the end. 
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EARLY COOLIES (pre-2007) 


DH: Sjionel, you've got CUTSS as a side project as well - please tell 
us a little bit about what you're doing there - who plays in Cutss, 
how long you've been doing it, what sort of creative urge it's 
scratching for you, & whether or not you're putting anything out 
under that name. 


SJ: CUTSS is asolo video project that I've been recording since forever. 
| use VHS, over saturated, blurry distorted, stalker-type video, layered 
and recorded over a bunch of repetitive, bassed-out pop tunes. At the 
momentit’s just me, aprojector anda boom box, but inthe pastit’s been 
a band (Charlotte & Renee) and favourite drummers (Stefan, Tina, Liz, 
Taipua) - an excuse to play with friends. Epic Sweep are putting out a 
lathe called UAWA, a homage to Tolaga Bay and Ngati Porou women in 
the 60's. 


DH: Tina, there was a ton of excitement in certain corners, 
including the one in my house, about the 2014 Piece War EP you 
and Barbara Rocha made as a guitar/drums duo. What’s the 
current status of that band, and what does it offer you that The 
Coolies perhaps don’t? 


Tina: | started that band when Coolies weren’t doing anything. It was the 
only other band I've ever been in. | think | used the same Coolies formula 
| did from when we started. | wrote a whole record and then recorded 
it, and then it sat there for ages! 


Coolies takes a bit more effort to play because it’s two other people, 
whereas Piece War is only two of us. Also, | made it super simple so that 
our setup can fit in the boot of acar. Snare, cymbal, floor tom and guitar 
amp. Apathy is coming out on a record label on Square One Again 
Records from NYC in a few weeks. | have a tape that will be put out on 
Bada Bing, but | haven’t had any time to put together and make it 
happen - but that’s what’s happening next. 


DH: What sort of bands do you feel like you’re making common 
cause with in 2016, both in Auckland and elsewhere? 


Tina: We don’t really have any bands or music scene we are involved 
in 2016. We go and see our friends play music, which happens to be the 
bands we like. The Pumice lineup with Ben Holmes, G Frenzy, Hermoine 
Johnson is my favourite. You can’t fuck with them! They’ve got the 
magic. 


DH: How much - or how little - do you see The Coolies as connected 
with the mythos that surrounds New Zealand independent rock 
music, and, by the same count, are there “native” NZ elements that 
inform and define how you play your music? 


SJ: We don't really relate to “the mythos that surrounds New Zealand 
independent rock music”. | don't think it applies to us and seems quite 
grim to me. Why on earth would we want to be a part of such 
ridiculousness? 


Tina: The Coolies don’t have much in common with NZ music. We had 
more support from Australia and USA in the early years. It’s kinda fucked 
up that we have existed for so long and are still pretty nonexistent. Don’t 
get me wrong: I’m not upset nor worried about it. It’s all pretty gross 
anyway. It’s nice to be on the outside still. 


SJ is Maori, and | am Samoan and Maori, and so naturally our culture is 
apart of who weare and how we operate. | thinkitis strange that nobody 
in New Zealand ever mentioned that we were pretty much the only all- 
girl Maori punk band (Fiona is Maori as well) in the world, | reckon. Feels 
like we have always been in this weird love/hate relationship with the 


music scene or punk scene, because it is so white and middle class and 
we felt misunderstood/superior - but | think it added to the sound too, 
hahah. 


DH: What are some of the things that fill time & headspace, and/or 
put bread on the table for you in your non-Coolies lives? 


Stefan: | work as a community support worker and art/music tutor. 
Currently working on a Teen-X-Ray retrospective LP & an album of 
drums & piano duets with Hermione Johnson. Been mixing some 
recordings for The Biscuits this week. Working on some new comics 
with Clayton Noone. Got an art exhibition in a few weeks that | haven't 
started work on. 


Tina: Sjionel works in moving image/film and is working on a 
documentary about a powerful political Maori hip-hop group from New 
Zealand. | work at an arts trust that supports artists from the Pacific, and 
| have a degree in graphic design. 


SJ and | are also in an Arts Collective called UNIFORM. | started it a few 
years ago witha few girlfriends who were really skilled in the arts and not 
doing anything with it because of time constraints, among other things. 
| was sick to death with music and the whole scene, and it was to difficult 
to book a show because there wasn’t anywhere to play. | thought if we 
used the same ideas as you do in a band - book a show, do the design 
for it, projections, lights, zines, posters, all of those fun things - and just 
give it aname, people might be interested. Our first art show thing was 
called No Venues, and we applied for art proposals to “play a show” on 
the street - and we got it, and got paid, and got support. We have been 
operating for a few years now, just putting on events, and it’s so much 
fun to do something that is an ongoing thing. 


DH: Anything else you’d like to add to our understanding of 
yourselves and your band? 


Tina: Our next release is gonna be the first tape we ever recorded when 
we were about 16. A 10-song tape, Girls in the Garage tape recorder 
style. We recorded in South Auckland in my mum’s garage during the 
school holidays. My mum let us play 8-10 hours a day everyday, apart 
from Sunday. We had so much support from our families back then, 
really encouraging us. We had atime limit, and said we have to have an 
album done by the time the 2-week holidays were over - and we did. 


The Velvet Underground Appreciation Society : 
An Appreciation 


The notion of The Velvet Underground being voted into the “rock and roll hall of fame”, and of them being a legendary touchstone band whose 
name would ultimately dribble off of every hipster’s lips must have seemed at least improbable in the mid-1970s. Consider a brief time when 
“White Light/White Heat”, the 3rd album and “Loaded” were either fully out of print or difficult to find, and you’ll understand the howling void 
that young Phil Milstein stepped into in 1977 when he formed The Velvet Underground Appreciation Society out of sheer love for the band 


and its music. 


For many years, VUAS was the sole place in which the Velvets faith was kept, where connections were made, where ephemera was dug 
up & shared, where bootlegs were circulated and where the recent memory of “Lou Reed’s first band” was kept very much alive. The towering 
importance we now assign the band had, as Milstein makes clear, not been assigned on any mass or even any underground scale until some 
time later, likely in the 1980s - and likely as a result of the very torch-carrying that Milstein and VUAS fostered. 


I’d been wanting to get the inside story of the Velvet Underground Appreciation Society for some time, so this spring Phil Milstein and | 
conducted the following electronic mail exchange. 
Dynamite Hemorrhage - Jay 
Phil Milstein - as himself 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: How were you personally introduced to the music of the Velvet Underground, and was it head-spinning from the 
start or something that took a while for you to adapt to? 


Phil Milstein: | first heard of the VU when | was around 14, from reading the entry on them in Lillian Roxon’s Rock Encyclopedia, which was in 
my school library. The way she phrased the entry and the aspects of the group’s sound she highlighted made it seem like dungeon music. That 
strongly appealed to me, but all | could do at the time was file it away in the back of my mind. 


| didn’t start buying records in earnest until | started college, which was at the University of Massachusetts in the fall of 75. It was in my first week 
there, during a visit to a local record store, that | first encountered a VU album available for sale. Actually | think there were two or three different 
ones there, and seeing them brought to mind the images of mystery and sensuousness and danger that I’d formed from Roxon’s text. | could only 
afford to buy one, though, and since the 1969 Live album was not only a double LP but also budget-priced (the cover sported a sticker that read 
“106 Minutes for the Price of a Single Record”), in spite of its hideous cover art that was the one | chose to begin my Velvets exploration. 


But when | took it home and played it, it sounded nothing like I’d imagined. At that point, | could easily have chalked the experiment up as a flop 


and moved on to the likes of Cat Stevens or Maria Muldaur. However, 
starting with my first day on campus | had a radio show on WSYL, an 
ultra-low-watt pirate station based in the cellar of my dorm. | owned so 
few records of my own — and the contents of the station’s so-called 
record library wouldn’t have filled a single orange crate — that | was 
forced by necessity to play cuts from 1969 Live amid the Rolling Stones 
and Motown and Elton John that formed the core of my playlist, and the 
album soon began to get its hooks in me. 


(By the way, when | arrived at the station to do my first show | founda 
copy of the rare second single by the Legendary Stardust Cowboy lying 
around in the control room, abandoned as broken although it turned out 
to be quite playable. Serendipity was in the air around me, with the lowly 
Mercury Records blowing much of it.) 


A couple of weeks later, | found at a different store a recent edition of 
the Banana album, which had a standard cover (with the banana printed 
directly on it) and no gatefold, and bought it. From the very first listen 
| knew that this was the dungeon music Roxon had promised, and | was 
in. 


Was there a simple “fan club” motive for the founding of the Velvet 
Underground Appreciation Society in 1977, or was it truly an 
attempt to foster a more widespread appreciation for a band that 
hadn’t received anything close to its proper due? 


As |was absorbing the VU’s music | began hungering to learn their story, 
yet | could find little information on them beyond a few table scraps. At 
this time there was a cauldron of fan club activity heating up, with 
dedicated fans conducting genuine research starting to crowd out the 
officially-sanctioned clubs, which were little more than promo 
machines. | waited eagerly for someone to get something going on the 
VU, but, for whatever reason, nobody did. (For the record, there was 
indeed some nascent fan activity taking place, primarily in England, but 
it was very localized and | didn’t learn of it until later.) When | noticed a 
new zine starting for Suzi Quatro, | was appalled that a mediocrity like 
her would get a fanzine before a truly worthy group like the VU. With that, 
| was moved to act. 


| was ill-equipped to publish a magazine on a group | knew so little 
about, but | figured that if | did a good job information would start rolling 
in, and that I’d learn about them concurrently with the readers. The first 
issue was consequently low on serious content, but the mere fact of its 
existence was enough to start drawing VU fans out of the woodwork. 
Sure enough, it wasn’t long before | began developing information — 
and, eventually, inside sources — just as I’d anticipated. 


I’m not old enough to have remembered the decade-plus period 
when The Velvet Underground were a band with mostly out-of- 
print records and staying relevant mainly based on Reed and Cale’s 
solo careers. How were they typically understood in the post- 
Loaded, pre-VU period among those broadly interested in non- 
mainstream rock music? 


Being a VU fan in those days was like a secret handshake — once you 
recognized someone else as one, even if you’d never met before you 
were members of the same fraternal order. 


It’s useful to think of VU fandom as occurring in three distinct waves: 
those who were fans during the group’s lifetime; those, like myself, who 
learned of them in the time between the end of the group’s lifespan and 
the rise of its legend; and those who joined the party after they’d 
become a more-or-less household name. One’s perceptions of the 
music are naturally affected by which wave he or she arrived during. 


| remember the excitement in the ’80s when VU and then Another 
View came out. What did more experienced Velvet Underground 
fans think of those collections when they made it out on Polygram? 


Phil Milstein at his Bar Mitzvah - May 9th, 1970** 


Most of us were ambivalent. It was great to finally have that material 
released officially, butthe awful contempo remixes andthe project’s lack 
of focus and neglect of several masterpieces left us viewing them at the 
same time as a colossal wasted opportunity. 


What was involved in the launch of the VUAS? Who were the main 
initial players, how did you get the word out, and were What Goes On 
and the Temporary Thing newsletters your primary communiques? 


Recognizing that | knew so little myself about the VU, my first effort 
toward getting something useful going was to reach out to prominent 
figures in the music world who had, in some way or other, acknowledged 
themselves as VU fans. | recall writing, for instance, to Lester Bangs, 
Lenny Kaye, a musician and writer from Boston who called himself the 
Count, and Miriam Linna, who was then still in The Cramps. Between 
them they contributed articles, ideas and general support, and were 
instrumental in my ability to move the project forward. 


The fanzine world was so active around this time that several larger 
publications, most notably Bomp and Goldmine, ran columns that 
discussed and reviewed them. Mailing addresses were invariably 
provided, along with the ubiquitous reminder to “include SASE”. This 
attention, of course, fostered further activity in its turn, and for a while it 
seemed that everybody and his sister had some sort of zine going. 


It was strong validation when Greg Shaw gave WGO anA grade in Bomp, 
and it led, as you’d imagine, to the arrival of a lot of SASEs. 


What was the distinction between the Velvet Underground 
Appreciation Society and What Goes On? 


What Goes On was the magazine published by the VUAS, while the VUAS 
was more aconceptthan an actual organization. There were no dues, nor 
even a membership list per se, and | thought of it as simply an umbrella 
under which I’d conduct my VU-related work. Most of its activities, in 
fact, were in support of projects by other people, for instance the Moe 
Tucker/Jonathan Richman 45 the Count put out, the And So On bootleg 


** According to Richie Unterberger’s "White Light/White Heat: The Velvet Underground Day By Day", the Velvets were in the second night of a 
three-night residency at Philadelphia's Second Fret nightclub on the very evening that Phil Milstein was becoming a man 
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out of Australia, WHRB’s all-Velvets radio marathon (which provided the 
first-ever exposure of Robin Hough’s Boston Tea Party recordings), etc. 


Of VUAS activities that | did myself, in addition to What Goes On and the 
Temporary Things | put out a7-inch EP of Nico live at CBGBs. Like a fool, 
| decided to release that record legally, which meant negotiating with a 
wily dope fiend. To put it mildly, | was overmatched. A few years ago | 
wrote up the story of that episode, which was both sad and funny, for 
Mike Stax’s Ugly Things (#29). 


One project that I’d hoped to undertake but never got around to was 
finally achieved (coincidental to my idea) a couple of years ago by 
Alfredo Garcia, from Madrid. His The Inevitable World Of The Velvet 
Underground Catalogue reprints virtually every known press mention of 
or advertisement for the group published during its lifetime, and is a far 
cry better and more comprehensive than I’d have been able to do. The 
result is of enormous reading pleasure and research benefit for VU fans, 
and, last | heard, copies are still available 
(inevitablevucatalogue.wordpress.com). 


What sort of content was in a typical Temporary Thing? 


They were mostly single sheets, printed both sides, and contained 
updates of new activity in the VU world and announcements about the 
VUAS’s activities. They were stop-gaps between full-fledged issues. 


What was the After Hours cassettes series that you guys put 
together, and were these recordings the first time many of these 
shows and sessions ever came out? 


After Hours was designed as a way to disseminate rare VU-related 
recordings, in a form that was more flexible and cost-effective to 
produce than bootleg records. In a way it was a culmination of my 
original notion that by starting a fanzine and fan club — in effect 
declaring myself a repository of data about the group — pertinent stuff 
would almost automatically flow to me. The tapes series was a way to 
then circulate those recordings to interested parties. 


The content fell into a variety of categories, including rare releases (for 
instance the East Village Other, “Loop” and “Index” pre-Banana album 
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stuff), studio outtakes, live recordings, interviews, solo recordings, 
semi-related material such as cover versions of VU songs or releases 
with VU members as guest musicians, etc. | collated nearly everything 
| could think of that might appeal to a serious VU fan, organized the 
material as best | could, and carefully made the best-sounding master 
cassettes as | was able, then turned it over to another party to handle 
the duplication and mailing. | did the first 23 tapes, so any numbered 
higher than that are later additions, made by other people. 


What about the 22 Demos bootleg tape? Is that something you had 
a hand in? 


Not the original of it, but | did include a reconstructed version in the initial 
After Hours batch. 22 Demos was probably the first Velvet Underground 
bootleg, but not usually recognized as such because it was only 
circulated in cassette form. | came across a copy around ’77 or so, from 
a tape catalogue | ordered from a classified ad in Rolling Stone. It was 
one of the most fucked-up things I’ve ever heard, because whoever 
made it, or at least the version that | had, mastered the tape with one 
sequence of songs on the left channel and another on the right, and with 
each song seemingly tracked at a different speed/pitch. The only 
cassette player | had at the time was a hand-held, mono Panasonic unit, 
which collapsed the two channels into one, so what | heard was an 
indistinguishable cacophony, and not the good kind. 


Having no hands-on experience with tape technology, it took mea while 
to figure out what was going on, and then even longer to get access to 
acassette player hooked up to an amp that had a balance control. When 
| did, | had to listen to it by sidling up first to one speaker on the floor of 
someone else’s living room and then the other, a posture hardly 
conducive to a great listening experience, and made worse by the shit 
fidelity and pitch problems even when “decoded”. (Although come to 
think of it, that’s essentially the same posture Lou Reed himself 
recommended for listening to “The Gift” and “The Murder Mystery” 
beyond the first few times!) 


| eventually found a way to transfer the stuff to another tape one channel 
at atime, and with some EQ and level boosting | was able to finally listen 
to it more properly. The material was largely the stuff that’s now known 
as the “Lost Fourth Album”, and was strong enough to make, in the end, 


for a revelatory collection of music. 


The same basic set, by the way, was originally distributed in many 
variations of selections, sequence and even total number of tracks, yet 
whether of 22 tracks, 17 or 27 all were invariably titled 22 Demos. If the 
compilers’ intent was to be cryptic, they succeeded. 


Knowing that you guys have been very close with Moe Tucker over 
the years, I’d be interested to know how the other core members — 
Reed, Cale, Morrison and Yule — interacted with the VUAS. Were 
they actively supportive, relatively tolerant or completely 
indifferent? 


My friendship with Maureen and Sterling arose from an assignment | 
was given, in 1979 or so, by New York Rocker. They were planning a 
special issue in tribute to the VU, and asked me to create a two-page 
spread of a timeline of the group’s history. | think it was the only special 
issue NYR ever did, and is an indication of the sort of bubbling upward 
— from underground to mainstream — the group’s reputation was 
undergoing at the time. 


| thought | could write the timeline text from memory, but as | began 
mapping it out | started to find holes in the certainty of the information 
as | knew it. There were no reference sources at the time that could 
answer the questions | had, and so my editor suggested | try posing 
them to the best source possible: the group members themselves. 


| don’t remember how | located a phone number for Moe. She was living 
at the time in Phoenix, and under a married surname that was unknown 
tome. Somehow, though, | did find her number, and my initial call to her 
was like a lifeline for both of us. Her life there seemed sequestered, yet, 
as | would learn, she craved contact with the wider world — with fans, 
with media, with other musicians, with New York. Similarly, the entity of 
the Velvet Underground existed at that time as if behind a high wall, and 
that phone call created not only a line out for Moe but a line in for me. 


She answered my questions as best she knew, and then put mein touch 
with her lifelong friend, Sterling Morrison. Their relationship was akin to 
older brother/younger sister, and lasted from their childhoods on Long 


Island until the end of Sterling’s life; Sterl’s wife Martha was also Moe’s 
best friend. | contacted him, and he nailed down the last of my timeline 
questions. More lastingly, a friendship was struck with both of them, 
which was extremely rewarding for me on both “professional” and 
personal grounds. 


My relationship, if it can be called that, with Lou Reed was more fraught 
than friendly, and | was never able to develop any useful communication 
with him. | got to interview John Cale once, but it was by assignment for 
Boston Rock magazine, rather than VUAS-connected. When, by way of 
introduction, | gave him a copy of What Goes On he was less than 
enthused, so | didn’t pursue anything further with him along fan lines. 


My several efforts to locate and contact Doug Yule all came up empty. 
And my experiences with Nico are, as mentioned above, related in my 
Ugly Things article. 


Are there any particularly good stories from your personal 
interactions with any of the band members? 


In the spring of 1980 | visited Maureen and Sterling and their families, 
respectively, in the course of a drive eastward from the Bay Area. My 
time in Austin, with Sterling, produced two especially memorable 
events, both on the same day. 


The first, in which | got to watch the lead guitarist of the Velvet 
Underground play a pretty decent power forward in a faculty basketball 
game, was innocent enough, but earlier that day came a rather more 
uncomfortable moment. On the way to the gym he had to stop at his 
office for abit. (As | recall it, the office was inthe same University of Texas 
tower building that Charles Whitman had used the roof of to commit his 
sniper massacre in 1966.) As he opened his desk drawer to take 
something out or put something in, he said in a conspiratorial tone, “If 
the letters in this desk came to light it would mean instant divorce”. | was 
more surprised that he’d feel the need to say that to me than | was by 
the implication of infidelity itself. 


My interactions with Reed weren’t productive, but they sure were 
memorable. For the third issue of WGO | wanted to run something — 
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Hot-tub brain speaks up 


What Goes On has gone California on ya's! — for 
the time being, anyway. A successful September 
cross-country jaunt finds us in San Francisco in Oc- 
tober, and it looks like we'll be here at least until 


with Maureen Tucker ever published, which is cer- 
tainly more than mere tiding-over material. Oddly 
enough, this interview was previously published in 


New Year's, though probably not much beyond, 
and then taking a couple weeks on a southern 
swing back home. This being primarily a vacation, 
most of our WGO work is being put off while we're 
away, but we felt it was time to let you know we're 
still alive and kickin’. Although you may see 
another WGO Jr. before we abandon the west 
coast, any real WGO news, and especially further 
work on WGO Sr. #3, will have to wait for our 
return. We only hope that you remain as patient as 
you have been so far. 

Since we are trying to take it easy out here. we 
will not encourage mail, but if you must get in touch 
with us, we can still be reached c/o our old ad- 
dress: 6 Wildwood Ln., Amherst MA 01002 

To tide you over for now, we proudly present the 
only known (to us. at least) full-length interview 


Holland only! It was dug up and sent to us recently, 
with translation. by Kees van Hulst, a dedicated 
Velvets fan and collector to whom we are more 
than grateful. To quote Kees, “I think it (the inter- 
view) is from when the Velvet Underground toured 
Europe (after Lou left the band), and were in 
Holland to receive an Edison (major Dutch music 
award) for Loaded.” 

Before delving into the goods. a couple of quick 
points: 1) we do not, unfortunately, have any 
details on the name of the magazine the interview 
originated in, nor the interviewer's name, nor the 
date of publication, and 2) there are a couple spots 
where Kees’ translation is a little tough for us to 
follow; those moments will be noted by quotation 
marks. You should be able to get the gist of them. 
though. On with the show. . 


(cn 


MAUREEN TUCKER: 

“I NEVER PRETENDED 
THAT I CAN PLAY 
DRUMS” 


After finishing the recordings for 
Top-Pop (a Dutch pop TV program) 
we met Maureen Tucker. who plays 
drums in the Velvet Underground and 
in the “NOS-kantine.” Maureen 
(27) — nice lady. sandy hair. little child 
with her in a little cart — doesn't much 
resemble the person with Beatle hair 
who looks so roguish on the cover of 
the first Velvet Underground LP. She 
doesn't want to talk about that time. 
although from time to time she looks a 
little “inconvenient.” and points out to 
us several times that the present group 
is very different from the old Velvet 
Underground. a new group so to 
speak. “That could be heard. | think 
for myself a little angry.” but don't 
express it as | am polite by nature and 
also because | first want to hear the 
story from Maureen Tucker 

How did the group come about, the 
original group? 

MT: Lou and Sterling knew each 

+ other from school. they both played 


instruments. When they finished 
school, they began playing on street 
corners. with a hat on the qround, you 
know? In New York. Everybody started 
there that way. and you were always 
hoping that you could play in a cafe 
{or a few dollars... When they met 
John they started a real group, but 
they didn't have a drummer My 
brother knew Lou and he sometimes 
visited the group when they were 
rehearsing. and I joined him once 
when I had a summer vacation, | lived 
in New Jersey. and I had one stringed 
drum. Then my brother said. “Why 
don’t you take her?,” and the boys 
said. “Why not?” And then we were a 
real group, We sometimes got some 
work: our first job was two weeks in a 
club in Greenwich Village. The boys 
were already working on songs like 
“Venus In Furs” and “Heroin.” but we 
had to play dance music. . Besides. 
that club didn’t have a music license. 
so alter two weeks they got fined and 
we had to get out. It went on for a 
while like that. on weekends and 
holidays and like that 

New York? That was already bad 
then. Long hair was still such a taboo: 
the boys had their hair like The 
Beatles. me too as a matter of fact, but 


The Maureen Tucker interview, as 
originally published. 


anything, really — that would demonstrate our/my independence from 
an orthodox attitude toward the Velvets. | assigned one of the music 
critics for the UMass paper, a prog/art-rock fan who | knew to be 
dismissive of them, to write an essay under the title “Why | Hate The 
Velvet Underground”. In the same issue | wrote a fairly negative review 
of Lou’s latest album, Growing Up In Public. As usual, | sent a copy of 
the mag to all the band members for whom | had an address. 


Years later, Penn Jillette (who was a friend of mine, and, coincidentally, 
the backer of the Nico EP) got to meet Lou Reed, and they quickly 
bonded. As Penn later told me, when my name came up in conversation 
with Lou, Lou turned livid and said that he had vowed that not only would 
he punch me in the face if he ever met me, but would punch any friend 
of mine in the face if he ever met him. Penn then had to talk Lou down 
from actually belting him — or at least trying to belt him, as he probably 
couldn’t have reached Penn’s chin without a stepladder. 


Once calm, Lou explained to Penn that at the time he read the WGO #3 
he was at an emotional low point, and the negativity from (what he 
mistook for) his own fan club — whose support, if anyone’s, he thought 
he could rely on — wounded him deeply, and only furthered his 
depression. 


| learned from that episode that artists are human too, and therefore that 
criticism, especially when negative, needs to be done with deliberation 
and fairness. | don’t regret running a piece on hating the VU but it was 
a mistake to run that specific article, as it was ineptly argued and 
gratuitously negative. 


Lou, by the way, eventually got his “punch” in, by referring to me, in an 
interview in Creem, as “Milhous”. He had me confused in his memory 
with Richard Nixon! 


What did you make of the big kerfuffle that sprang from Maureen 
Tucker being interviewed at a Tea Party rally a few years ago? 


| think the anger toward Moe is due almost entirely to a 
misunderstanding of what the Tea Party is about, in particular an 
assumption that its members are inherently racist. It might indeed have 
a higher proportion of racists than in the population as a whole, but the 
Tea Party’s only unifying concern is with fiscal conservatism. It’s fair, if 
one is so inclined, to criticize Moe for that, but she’s no racist, and it’s 
a grave disservice to her to assume that she is. For all she’s given us, 
she deserves more thoughtfulness and consideration from the Velvet 
Underground audience. 


You weren’t able to get in touch with Doug Yule, and were therefore 
unable to get the definitive first-person account of the Squeeze 
record. What’s your take on that “fifth” Velvet Underground LP? 


| think it’s a great record. It’s unfortunate for everyone concerned, 
especially Yule himself, that it was called a Velvet Underground album. 
Crediting itto a group with the VU’s track record guaranteed it would not 
be heard in its proper context, nor by its potential audience. 


By all accounts, that was a misplay of the Velvets’s (post-Warhol/ 
Morrissey) manager, Steve Sesnick. It’s one of the ironies of the VU’s 
history that one of the greatest of all rock groups was saddled with 
possibly the worst of all rock managers. Sesnick seemed intent on 
playing chess using human beings — sensitive artists, at that — as his 
pieces. For instance, although the move to fire John Cale was certainly 
agreed to by Reed, there’s sound evidence that it was Sesnick who first 
planted the bug in his ear. 


Apparently with the idea of promoting the baby-faced Yule to the 


leadership of the group in favor of the troubled genius Reed, he seems 
also to have manipulated Reed into leaving when hedid, andhecertainly 
was instrumental in Reed’s attendant depression. Then, while resident 
in Europe a couple of years later, Sesnick played the remaining 
members against Yule and vice versa, leading to the conditions under 
which Squeeze was made. 


One of the subtexts of the first proper VU biography, Bockris & 
Malanga’s Uptight, was that the group’s history was built on sequential 
“amputations”, in other words of band members leaving, one at a time 
and always under some kind of a cloud. What | don’t think the writers 
realized at the time was how many of those amputations were the 
deliberate doing of Steve Sesnick. If his goal was to elevate the talented 
but relatively malleable Doug Yule to a point of pop stardom, by 
releasing Squeeze as a Velvet Underground album he managed to fuck 
up that too. 


What Sesnick himself didn’t realize was that he had no opponent for his 
game — in other words, his machinations had no fundamental purpose 
other than as a display of his own “mastery”. It’s painful to consider the 
what-might-have-beens of a Velvet Underground that never met Steve 
Sesnick. To call him Machiavellian would be an insult to Machiavelli. 


At some point your personal involvement with the VUAS lessened 
and later ceased. When was that, and what were you turning your 
attention to instead? 


After six years of running the VUAS and three issues of What Goes On, 
in 1983 | became burnt out — due, ironically, to the success of the 
project. The specific problem was that the administrative duties had 
become increasingly time-consuming, which left a diminishing amount 
of time to do the fun and creative stuff. It had become a drudge. | still had 
a lot of good ideas in mind, and walked away with great regret. 


Rather than see a good thing abruptly end, a friend volunteered to take 
it over from me. His ideas were different from mine, and it wasn’t long 
before | began to sour on the direction in which he took the project. 


When my nose for research returned to functional order, | began sniffing 
after what has come to be known as song-poem music. Several VUAS 
members expressed dismay that | would turn my back on one of the 
world’s greatest rock groups (as if | was turning my back on the music 
itself!) in favor of a branch of the music industry so discreditable that not 
even a Steve Sesnick would deign to be involved with it. 


To me, though, the Velvet Underground and song-poem music were not 
so very different animals. At the time | began researching them both 
stories were shrouded in mystery, mystery that hinted at revelation of 
fascinating aspects of the music industry, the creative process and of 
human behavior in various forms. As much valuable work as | was able 
to do with both projects, | wound up burning out on both for the exact 
same reason, and in both cases short of my overall goals. 


Do you feel that the VUAS had a decided impact in the distribution 
and popularization of any particular Velvets records or artifacts, or 
indeed, in the eventual release of the posthumous unreleased 
recording collections VU and Another View? 


It probably helped to be able to demonstrate, by our mere presence, fan 
activity as opposed to fan vacuum, but our main accomplishment was 
to simply serve as amagnet — aconsolidation-point — for the fan-love 
of the VU and its members. A better metaphor might be that of a 
doorknob, on which the group’s fans could release the pent-up energy 
of that love. We were the VU’s doorknob. 
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ALSO! Expect a never-ending deluge of limited hand-cut singles co-released with Chunklet Industries including the fine sounds of: 


Shepherds, Slugga, Them Speaking Canaries, Omni, Robert Schneider, All The Saints, Shadow In The Cracks and more and more and more! 


Below the Flying Nun 


An Exploration —- by Gregor Kessler 


Everybody in the 1980s would tell you that Kiwi-Pop 
spelled F-L-Y-I-N-G N-U-N, though there was so 
much more going on: tape labels with catalogues as 
good as their names (Walking Monk, how’s that for 
a Flying Nun competitor?), cannabis-gobbling 
micro-scenes (Say Yes To Apes and their prolific TV- 
Eye label), nerdy home-recorders with cottage- 
industry ambition (Bob Scott’s Every Secret Thing) - 
and loads of private do-it-yourself releases. Many of 
these never made it out of their creators’ vicinity. 
Even with a new generation of kiwi-enthusiasts and 
a continuous stream of reissues, a lot are still 
overlooked. So here - more than 30 years after the 
facts - is a primer to ten of the most criminally 
neglected, ignored yet worthwhile DIY 7”s from 
Aotearoa. 


Neither are these the rarest kiwi 45s nor the absolute 
greatest. They are a personal selection of singles | have 
been enjoying immensely for years and feel more 
people should know about. The list could have been 
longer, but ten feels right. It could have included 12”s, 
but 7”s are still king. It’s a stab at pulling little gems into 
the spotlight that have been hiding beyond the valley of 
the Nuns for far too long. 


The And Band/The Perfect Strangers - split (Noli Me Tangere, 1981) 


Had the antipodean bastard twins of Beefheart and the Residents released a 
record in Christchurch of the early 80s, this would have been it. Nearly 20 minutes 
of 2-track-recorded improv psych, free skronk and clattering pop crammed onto 
a 33rpm split-7“. Some of the 200 copies are housed in sleeves assembled and 
decorated by the members, by common friends (Such as The Gordons) and their 
children, some just came in a generic white sleeve, few were actually sold. 


The And Band were the 
absconding Spies, a band 
around George Henderson, 
who had to leave Wellington’s 
now legendary Terrace scene 
in 1980 after a_ criminal 
escapade relayed in the liner 
notes to their mandatory 
“Battle of Bosworth Terrace“ 
LP (Siltbreeze, 2014). Starting 
out with the chromosome 
damaged Pink Floyd tribute 
“Interstellar Gothic“ (later also performed and recorded by Puddle, the lo-fi-pop- 
band Henderson formed after moving to Dunedin), the And Band-side then 
mutates into Susan Ellis’ twilight-ska pop—nugget "We Are Right“ and finishes off 
with a Can meets Ubu idiosyncrasy named "Hung From Dirty Wounds“. 


Photo above is The Perfect Strangers, Edmonds Band Rotunda, Christchurch 1980... L to R: Bill Vosburgh, Richard Uti, Helm 
Ruifrok, Mark Thomas, ©2016 stuartpage@me.com 


Things get weirder on side 2. The Perfect Strangers around art student 
Bill Vosburgh shun rhythm and melody as too mundane and deliver 
irritating and beautiful chaos between free-jazz and tape-collages. On 
surviving photos they look snappy like the Rough Trade house band circa 
1978. 


Both bands are immediately banned from Christchurch pubs and clubs 
and have to rely on open-air gigs and self organized shows at galleries. 
They always play as a double bill, share an inner city commune, certain 
members and the collective ignorance of almost the entire population of 
Christchurch. The few malcontents who do listen however are so deeply 
impressed by the drug-propelled free improvisations, they inevitably 
form bands themselves. Axemen and Spacedust being just two of them. 
The split-single is scheduled for an Australian reissue at the end of 2016, 
there’ll be 300 this time. 


A Second Nose - Skin And Nail Problems (Clippety-Clop-Tick- 
Tock Records, 1981) 


In the halcyon days of the British early-80s-DIY-days, this stumbling 

acoustic-guitar/drums-duo wouldn’t have sounded out of place on Fuck 

Off Records, but in Auckland of 1981 it very much did so. This didn’t stop 

M. Poised and W. Krahenbihl to put out no less than three bizarre and 

irritating releases that year. 
a, 7 


First is an LP. And why 
not start big? Its sleeve 
hand-painted fully in 
brown with a tiny sticker 
attached 7 an 
afterthought of the 
marketing department? 
- sporting the hand- 
scribbled mysterious 
three words: Aspic 
Absconded Damply. 
Apparently the first third 
depicts the artists’ 
chosen moniker. Besides Kant exegesis and an AK traffic dept. sticker 
(“Protect Yoursef. Use Your Belt!) it contains detuned acoustic 
moanings that lay somewhere between young Half Japanese, aless agile 
Mazzacane Connors and Sentridoh on abad day. To their credit the insert 
is fairly self-critical: “There is less on this record than there isn’t. Please 
don’t play this record“ Could it be a Beat Of The Earth reference? 


Since Aspic didn’t quite make it, next was a name change. A Second 
Nose salutes the amazing and after two reissues well-known Shoes This 
High 7“ “The Nose One* (get it?) and appear a number of times on the 
same bill with Brent Hayward’s similar minded Smelly Feet. But ASecond 
Nose takes the dada-folk-punk approach to a new level. Of course it had 
to be preserved on record, too, a 7“ this time. Released mid 1981 the 
sleeve of their “Skin & Nail Problems“ EP consisted of an elaborately 
folded page of Inner City News, showing the guys — shower-capped — at 
an open-air gig on Auckland university campus. It starts with their hit 
“Legs Together“, a resolute acoustic stomp that you can sing along to 
upon first listen. But things quickly fall apart and give way to bent slow- 
handed solos, hypnotic rhythms and a breathtakingly deranged and 
noodling sound between the Strapping Fieldhands and Can (with one 
arm tied behind their back) that reigns supreme in its own league. 


Some of the five songs reappear on the last known sign of life by the two: 
a tape, “Painstake“, released in November 81, again in an elaborate 
package, again in miniscule quantities. Somewhere in the extensive 
paperwork that comes with it there’s a new address for Clippety-Clop- 
Tick-Tock Records: Devon, England. That must do, all you record sleuths 
out there. 


The Kiwi Animal - Wartime (Brent & Julie Records, 1983) 


Even before the break-up of self-proclaimed anti-music band Shoes This 
High, singer Brent S. Hayward picks up the acoustic guitar and starts 
writing simple songs. So once the band implodes in early 1981 heis quick 
to carry on solo as Smelly Feet. Hipped to the do-it-yourself ethos 
through his former band’s 7”, he soon starts his own label A Real Record, 
expanded into A Real Comic as an outlet for his drawing passion. Real 


Records releases three Smelly Feet singles in 1981 in copied and hand- 
drawn sleeves and one cassette, all full of emphatic strumming. 
Supported by student radio airplay, the angry troubadour’s acoustic 
ramblings - sometimes sarcastic, often weird, always lo-fi - sell. Of his 
third and best 45 “Masterpieces” he presses and shifts 1000 copies. 
Many of them out of his suitcase while busking all over New Zealand. 
Some time ago an unlikely video of him playing in the middle of 
Auckland’s High Street in 1981 appeared on YouTube. Some 
entrepreneurial samaritan should collect the best tracks from the 7”s 
and tape on one handy LP. 


In 1982 Brent starts hanging out at an off theater in Auckland where 
journalist Julie Cooper works. The two hit it off. Brent plays before 
performances, Julie writes songs with him - The Kiwi Animal starts to 
grow. While Smelly Feet is still performing, i.e. as support of The Fall on 
their notorious NZ-tour in August 1982 (documented on “Fall In A 
Hole”), Kiwi Animal give their live debut in form of mixed media event at 
Blondie’s Café, billed as Real Theater. Both write, sing and draw, so 
another outlet is needed: Brent & Julie Records soon sells short stories 
and comic books and in early 1983 releases the first TKA record. Initially 
announced in RipltUp as “Songs Like Flying”, the 5-track 7” ends up 
being called “Wartime” and introduces “new acoustic music” to NZ. 


TKA’s musical approach is stripped down and folky, more earnest and 
stark than the prevailing Flying Nun folk-rock sound and certainly 
different to the hard electric punch of the remainder of Auckland’s boot- 
boy-scene. It’s also less cynical and rough than Smelly Feet and in its 
fragile tenderness the near opposite to the bitter and harsh Fall/ 
Beefheart-post-punk of Shoes This High. Cooper’s “Flying (Again!)” is 
a song as simple as it is mesmerizing, while the subliminal brooding of 
“Back To the Moon” already hints that TKA is much more than a poor 
man’s Mamas & Papas, but willing to stretch the folk idioms. “Wartime” 
might be an embryonic, formative disc, but as such is of disarming 
honesty and considerable beauty. 


The full TKA story has been meticulously excavated by archivist Andrew 
Schmidt on audioculture.co.nz. It encompasses two totally unique and 
highly recommended albums (“Music Media”, 1984, “Mercy”, 1985, 
both on their own Massage label), a tape very few people ever saw or 
heard (“Ten Art Beats”, 1983) and mouthwatering recollections of 
recordings for a third album tragically lost. While the two LPs have been 
reissued by yours truly, “Wartime” unjustly has not. 


Drowning Is Easy/Erich Zann/The Zeds - Explode Me 
Women (private release, 1982) 


Another arcane vanity pressing: 100 copies, released with a mysterious 
triangular paper hat sleeve (12” sleeves cut in half diagonally, then 
individually colored) that’s even rarer than the 45 itself. The single 
features a small revolving cast of musicians. The only real band was 
Drowning Is Easy, a short-lived quartet formed in Christchurch in 1981 
and disbanded less than a year later in March 1982. With Mick Elborado 
they featured the young bass talent of a pivotal figure of Christchurch’s 
dark, brooding garage-sound. Mick went on to play in Scorched Earth 


Policy, Shallows, -2, Terminals, among others. Guitarist lan Blenkinsop 
also moved on to Scorched Earth Policy after D.I.E., but left again before 
they played out. He later joined the McGoohans and Gas. Drowning Is 
Easy played anthemic garage-punk with prominent organ, as two live 
tracks on a recent archival 7” (Unwucht, 2013) show. Their own songs 
might not rank as high in punk-history as The Damned’s “New Rose” 
which they covered live, but “Loup Garou” is still one of the strongest 1* 
generation garage-punkers NZ has to show and on par with 25 Cents’ 
“Don’t Deceive Me”. Fun fact: Both D.I.E. songs were produced by Eric 


Johns of Heatwave (“Boogie Nights”) fame. 
Side 2 is taken up by two 


recording projects of 
D.I.E. drummer Craig 
Davison and George 


Churton, later of 
McGoohans. First 
there’s Erich Zann 


(remember that creepy 
HP Lovecraft story?) w/ 
“Marque Vue Stranger”, 
a crudely recorded song 
written by Mick Elborado 
and inspired by Dylan’s 
“Lay Lady Lay” as some 
claim. Then there’s the Zeds (Davison and Churton) with their own 
interpretation of the initial D.I.E.-song ,,Arson*. The original reminded 
Davison too much of Jim Lowe’s “Green Door”, so he changed the 
melody to make it sound starker. A number of friends added backing 
vocals giving it a bit of a choral sound. The song reappeared on the 1st 
Scorched Earth Policy EP (“Dust To Dust”, Flying Nun, 1984) and later 
also on the McGoohans’ only LP (“Touch”, Onset/Offset, 1985) that also 
featured another “Loup Garou” recording. Why the guys chose to issue 
a three-way split-7” instead of a plain Drowning Is Easy record can only 
be explained by honorable anti-marketing antics. 


Herco Pilots - Jumping At? (REM, 1981) 


The fuse that Suburban Reptiles and the Scavengers light in Auckland’s 
culturally barren inner city wasteland of the late 70s blows open anumber 
of hallways. Out of one steps Garry Russell. He quickly picks up the UK- 
imported cri de coeur of DIY-activists: It is easy, it is cheap, so let’s do 
it! First Russel forms a new persona (Harry Ratbag), then a band (Herco 
Pilots) and finally a label (REM, named after AK suburb Remuera where 
Harry grew up). With punk already on the wane, things have to move 
quickly. Fall 1980: Herco Pilots form with Harry on bass. December 1980: 
Pilots enter Harlequin studio in Auckland. March 1981: the band’s debut 
single “The Wonder Book of Things To Do“ (REM 001) is out - designed, 
printed, aeeounled and distributed all by the band themselves. 
“The last punk rock 
record of the golden 
age“, Wade Ronald 
(George) Churton calls 
it in his highly 
recommended but 
decidedly out-of-print 
kiwi-punk book “Have 
You Checked the 
Children”. The two 
Simons (Grigg and 
Baeyertz) pick the 

' stumbling Ramones 
pop-punk-ditty “Secret Service” for their “It’s Bigger Than Both Of Us” 
compilation (Propeller, 1988) but the EP offers three more wonderfully 
unformed post-punk tunes with more ideas than virtuosity. A very 
worthy debut! First press of 300 with sleeves printed in red, 2"¢ 
pressing black. 


With the boost of encouraging sales, REM quickly expands into a real 
label with the release of Alms For Children’s “Alms Not Arms” 7” (REM 
002). Though the frame of references is similarly rooted in UK post-punk 
of the late 70s, the 45 is musically less rewarding than the Pilots, thought 
receives generous student radio airplay and sells well, even entering the 
NZ top 50 — but then again, a mediocre punk 45 such as “Subversive 


Element” by Wellinton’s Riot 111 climbed to #20 that year. 


Soon Harry is on his way to become “a legend in his own lunchtime”, 
as The Gurlz’ Ratbag-anthem states. So over the course of July the 
Pilots record more songs at different Auckland studios. The results are 
released as a double single at the end of August, again on REM. 
Technically much better executed and full of that dry, bass-heavy post- 
punk-sounds with abrasive guitar, every one of the seven songs could 
have just as well come out on Rough Trade or Step Forward two years 
earlier. One of EnZed’s finest releases in the genre. 


The Wasp Factory - Hick-Hate EP (F-Star, 1987) 


Maybe Gisborne, located on the northeast coast of New Zealand’s 
North Island, truly is one of the most easterly cities in the world and 
greeting each new day before almost anybody else, but the light of 
punk reached the city late. When Martin Kirk, classical violinist and 
formerly with less than memorable synth-pop band Marching Order, 
starts to playing Clash and Dead Kennedys covers in Gisborne it’s 
nearly the mid-80s. At least Kirk and his pal Simon Vita have learned 
their DIY lessons. As nobody else is going to put outa single of their new 
band The Flaming Stars, they do it themselves. With NZ$500 from each 
on the table and a practice-space-come-4-track recording studio 
(Lennon’s Tomb) above an old Cosmopolitan Club library rented, F- 


Star Records is born. 
Between ‘86 and ‘89 


the label releases five 
45s and one LP, all by 
local bands, all at least 
good. By consensus 


en or os 0 the best of the lot is by 
gee The Wasp Factory, 
Kirk’s band after 

Flaming Stars. Their 

LP (F-Star, 1986) is 


= M uneven with a number 
HICK of great songs, but 

their follow-up 7” is 
diverse with one breathtaking song: “Steel Blue Sky”. A wide and open 
guitar sound in asong that strides out like a young lover on a warm day. 
The guitar riff “sounds like it’s played on 100 of the crappiest acoustic 
guitars“, as Teneti Ririnuiput from Epic Sweep records puts it. Alley Oop 
calls it “the best NZ 7“ by far of 1987“, a bold statement for a release 
from late February. All F-Star releases were done in editions of 250 
copies each and today are harder to find than “Boodle Boodle Boodle” 
copies with the comic - though not as those with pop-up promo insert. 


This Is Heaven - 200 Variations (Industrial, 1985) 


Was there a price for the most elaborate packaging job in New 
Zealand’s music industry, nobody would get past Paul Luker. A 
photolithographer by trade, Luker got sucked into Auckland’s 
sprawling music scene quickly after moving there in 1979. He 
introduced the art brut of the fanzine to NZ with his Empty Heads zine 
started in 1980, did printing jobs for bands such as Shoes This High and 
the Gordons, worked 
at free music monthly 
RipltUp and played 
guitar in Phantom Forth 
(one Flying Nun EP, 
1984). As if all this 
wasn’t enough, he also 
started possibly the 
greatest of many great 
tape labels in the 
country, Industrial 
Tapes. Ran from 
Luker’s flat in Mt. Eden 
Industrial releases 
were often self recorded and released in professionally and beautifully 
printed fold out booklets. 


at vase 


With Luker drawn towards the more experimental side of AK musicians 


in bands such as Kiwi Animal (three live tracks on the Industrial 
compilation “Uptown Friday”), Marie & The Atom (Industrial’s 8-track- 
tape “She Said” deserves to be compiled with the band’s two FN EPs 
eventually) or the forgotten sounds of Papakura Post Office, it’s no 
wonder that his next venture is more unconventional. This Is Heaven is 
just Luker on electric guitar, drum machine, synth and tape-machine, 
sometimes helped by the voice of ex-Phantom Forth band-mate Lorraine 
Steele. His 2-track bedroom recordings are skeletal, often harsh in 
sound, but sometimes of disarming beauty that show his Young Marble 
Giants adoration. While some Industrial releases sold as much as 1000 
copies, Luker put an emphasis on quality vs. quantity in presenting his 
own work. “Albert Northee” (Industrial, 1984), the third This Is Heaven 
release comes in an elaborate lyrics booklet, each page screen printed 
with up to three colors. Even with just 50 copies produced, it must have 
taken ages. 


Yet more lavishly and individually designed is the 1* vinyl release on the 
label, released just in time for Christmas ‘84. “200 Variations” is just that: 
200 singles — in fact 195, as 5 were faulty - each individually designed. 
Next to the record, the package consists of a plethora of printing 
techniques from offset to letraset, woodcut to screenprints, different 
kinds of hand-made paper, old maps, book-pages plus one of Luker’s 
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with erika elizabeth 
radio & writing // 
post-punk Obscurities, 
DIY noisemakers, 
&&E& : 


own stories. It’s a combination of all of his interests: printing, paper, >< + 


writing and making music, all stapled and taped together. Sometimes it’s 
erroneously listed as a Flying Nun release because Roger Shepherd had 
the records pressed at the old EMI plant in Wellington and was paid with 
a fourth of the pressing. The remainder is mainly sold at Auckland’s RKS 
Gallery where Luker presents ten art-books for two weeks in 1986. He 
ends up enjoying doing these books more than music — and This Was 
Heaven. The proposed 12” record-book package sadly never 
materialized, with a couple of recorded songs remaining unmixed. 


We Too/W.D. Doppler - Crushed Velvet Morning (Onset/Offset, 
1983) 


During the 80s Onset/Offset is one of the most prolific yet cryptic fringe- 
labels in New Zealand. Started by Campbell McLay with the cash he had 
initially saved for a trip to the USA, the label releases a string of worthy 
compilations under the Krypton brand (on vinyl, tape and even VHS) and 
numerous shambolic singles by bands such as The Bottletops, Brothers 
Gorgonzola, Riptoids and Toe Rag. Most of these bands are made up of 
the same half-dozen people in revolving permutations. The label’s 1* 
release in 1981 is a compilation LP called “20 Solid Krypton Hits”. The 
lack of actual bands is made up by made-up ones. Bill Direen for example 
contributes four songs under different names. One song slated for the 
comp is “Crushed Velvet Morning”. A bass-heavy slow and dark tune that 
sweeps in like a tidal wave and sounds like Pin Group covering Syd 
Barrett. It’s written by Norman Dufty and recorded with McLay and Rex 
Visible, soundman of Christchurch punks The Androids. But the song 
doesn’t make the cut, prompting the name: We Too, an unsuccessful plea 
for inclusion. 

The other side salvages 
“Mona”, one of the two 
songs McLay and his 
former punk-band mate 
William Dobinson 
recorded at their first ever 
visit to Arnie van Bussel’s 


notorious Nightshift 
studio. A few months 
later, McLay starts 


fiddling around with the 

tape machine and 

decides the tune sounds 
great backwards. He rechristens it “Lydia”, adds Doppler to his friend’s 
initials and — presto — done is another mysterious Onset/Offset-release. 
Some come in spray-painted, hand-lettered sleeves, others just with a 
hand-colored foto insert. The tiny print runis further diminished by a faulty 
pressing that ruined a good portion of the lot, making the 7” one of the 
scarcest releases on the label. As all three members are also involved in 
bands with more live bookings, We Too soon disband again, leaving 
behind an unreleased EP. Tom Lax, are you listening? 
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Rome - A Collision (Adespoton Productions, 1983) 


Another solution if your band’s short of cash to pay for properly printed 
sleeves: buy brown paper-bags, black felt pen and a couple of beers. 
With only 100 45s to go, as was the case with Rome, it won’t take long 
- evenif you scribble the Japanese sign for Rome on one side and number 
it on the other. The duo of Darryl Hocking and Daniel Newnham started 
on the North Islands east coast in Tauranga as under-aged post-punks 
wanting to emulate the British cold-wave sounds filling the import bins 
and the pages of three months old NME-issues reaching New Zealand 
shores. 


After about a year playing in a punk band, Hocking and Newnham quit to 
do their own thing, Rome. Soon after starting out in early 1982, the duo 
experiments with a Revox tape machine of their high school, recording 
their own gloomy songs of cold-war despair. As there already is a band 
doing just that in Wellington, Beat Rhythm Fashion, Hocking and 
Newnham go to see them down in the capital. They even end up 
supporting the band. It turns out to be their only live gig as Rome. Back 
home in Tauranga, the boys rather concentrate on recording. They 
recruited a drummer and over a weekend in late 1982 go up to Auckland 
and put down three songs at Lab Recordings studio. 


The resulting 7”, self-released in early 1983, features a slow and somber 
tune on side a. It’s about the political climate in Poland and set to a martial 
drum pattern and downbeat guitars. The flip sounds like a dada goth 
funeral procession, The Cure meets This Heat maybe, or — to stay in 
geographical context - Beat Rhythm Fashion meets The Dead C. Rome 
manages one final release, a tape called “Colliding Circles”, that adds five 
self-recorded songs to the three single tracks. Later that year the band 
drifts apart, but in the mid-80s Hocking and Newnham reunite in 
Auckland as Drone, an experimental unit that puts out a number of 
worthwhile releases. In 1989 two Rome tracks reappear on Walking 
Monk’s “The Old Tape”, it doesn’t boost the band’s popularity much. 


Nux Vomica - TV Producer (Valis, 1986) 


The guitar line has just a few seconds to live before the surreally abrasive 
sound of Lisa Preston’s Yamaha Electone organ flows in like a barrel of 
battery acid. Together with mean sound effects, the drummer’s hard and 
basic punches and Lawrence Kennett’s spoken word lyrics it makes “TV 
Producer“ the best early Fall-outtake New Zealand ever released. The A- 
side is good, and so is their version of Flipper’s “Sex Bomb“, but this is 
better. After Steve McCabe of the Axemen recorded it in glorious lo-fi on 
a4-track porta studio he also printed the sleeves to house the 200 copies 
the band had pressed at the EMI plant in Wellington. Somehow they 
forget to mention Valis, the name of their label name anywhere, but it 
doesn’t matter: This is one of the greatest mid-80s one-off kiwi 45s. 


Luckily it wasn’t really a one-off. The story has a prequel as well as a 
sequel. Before NV Lawrence played in the punk band The Pitts. In 1980 
they wrote an anti-intellectual rant called “Fuck Your Brains”. 24 years 
later an atrociously recorded version of it comes out on an extremely 


limited sleeveless 45 together with two other Pitts tunes from ‘82 and 
‘84. Barely listenable, but of some historical significance. 


ee ad 


After Nux Vomica the couple at the time of Preston and Kennett move 
down to Dunedin and start a new project, The Portage. In late 1987 the 
duo releases a 5-song 12“, “Thirteen; Thirteen“ (Valis 02). Again just 
200 (or was it a mere 100?) are pressed and again the music displays 
strong influences of Pere Ubu, VU and the Fall, this time slightly more 
restrained than Nux Vomica. Big plans for Valis (in-house zine, film 
distribution, more records...) crash on the obligations of parenthood 
and the hard concrete of economics. Soon after the later five-piece 
line-up of Portage release a 6-track live tape in 1989 the end draws 
near. Later that year Portage break up, fittingly after a gig by the 


| Terminals. 
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DENIM DELINQUENT: 


We are very excited to present to you, the first-ever official DENIM DELINQUENT fanzine 
compendium, the legendary monolithic bastion of proto-punk journalism. Quite possibly the 
equivalent of the ‘Dead Sea Scrolls’ of modern punk fanaticism, and one of the rarest self-produced 
publications to emerge from the pre-DIY years of the early 1970s. It's such a shame how few sets of 
eyes have seen these primitive pieces in real life, and that's why it was nothing short of prerequisite 
to forge this book into reality, which will undoubtedly set the clock back a few years on the standard 
“punk” timeline. We couldn't be happier to see the free-form intertwining of heavy rock, proto-punk, 
and primitive power pop represented with such unbridled enthusiasm, in a time before it was Ea 
compartmentalized, commodified, and repackaged for the suburban teen market. order at: hozacrecords.com/denim-delinquent 


by Erika Elizabeth 


“Where are you, Unit 4?” - five short words printed at the very bottom of the sleeve for S.S. Records’ 
reissue of the FM-BX Society Tape compilation that perfectly capture the mystery & intrigue of this group 
who, until now, have managed to completely escape proper documentation from even the most 
subterranean music blogs & online punk archives. In an age when the extent of what information can be 


“In 1980, Lewis Mitchell met a Belgian 
rock promoter called Joe in a bar in 
- Edinburgh before going to see a gig by 
the Fall. They kept in touch and when 
Lewis’ band the Topplers recorded a 
demo tape, Joe invited them to play a 
few shows in Belgium. Joe was the 
manager of a popular New Wave band 
called De Kreuners and his girlfriend 
Miriam played in an all-girl band called 
Unit 4. The Topplers had only played 
two gigs in their native Scotland, both in 
their local pub, but the first gig they did 
in Belgium was at a massive open air 
festival where they were third on the bill 
just behind the Kreuners and headliners 
Golden Earring! As part of the tour 
promotion, Joe arranged to have three 
tracks from the Topplers demo tape 
released on the local radio station’s first 
compilation tape of new Belgian bands. 
As naive and arrogant teenagers, the 
Topplers thought they were the most 
original and ‘cutting edge’ band on the 
album, but looking back on it now, it is 
obvious that Unit 4 were the stars of the 
show! As far as we know, only Isolation 
Ward continued making making after 
the release of the cassette. Unit 4 have 
proved impossible to trace and the 
Topplers recorded a few more demos 
and gigged around Scotland before 
splitting up in 1983.” 


made digitally accessible on-demand is seemingly exhaustive & there’s such widespread backwards- 


gazing in the form of reunion tours from essentially footnote-worthy bands, countless vinyl reissues of 
collector scum underground obscurities & hefty anthologies of DIY fanzines from days past originally 
produced in microscopic editions, it’s fairly astonishing that the sum total of what is known about Unit 


(back cover notes to the FM-BX 
Society Tape 001 reissue LP by Allan 
Henry of the Topplers, May 2010) 


4 can only be found in that brief paragraph from Allan Henry on the back of the LP’s sleeve. 


Who were these unknown Belgian women whose slim recorded 
output (a mere four songs!) doesn’t even really register as a blip on 
the radar of the greater post-punk consciousness, despite brilliantly 
channeling the same ecstatic & shambolic energy of late ‘70s/early 
‘80s femme-punk paragons like the Raincoats & Kleenex? 


| never anticipated that | would be involved in seeking out an answer 
to that question, but after playing a Unit 4 song on my podcast afew 
months ago, Jay wrote to me to say how overlooked he thought the 
FM-BX Society Tape 001 reissue had been (it’s sadly true) & 
suggested that we try to track down any living members of the band 
that we could, in hopes of finally giving them an opportunity to tell 
their story. He fired off a quick message to Scott Soriano at S.S. 
Records & just a few hours later, an email address for Unit 4’s bassist 
Myriam Dockx miraculously appeared in both of our inboxes. An 
introduction was sent out into the void with little to no expectation 
of anything materializing from it, but Jay & | were both pretty floored 
when she graciously agreed to answer some questions (along with 
Unit 4 vocalist Lut Van den Bulck) & send over some visual 
ephemera from the group’s brief existence. I’m completely honored 
to have played even a minor role in finally documenting the history 
of these lost post-punk heroines & helping to bring them out from the 
shadows - it’s been about 35 years overdue. — Erika Elizabeth 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Erika 
Lut: Lut Van den Bulck, Unit 4 singer 
Myriam: Myriam Dockx, Unit 4 bass guitarist 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: What was each of your individual paths to 
discovering and getting involved with underground/independent/ 
punk music? Had you played music in any projects before Unit 4 
started? 


Myriam: \t started when the punk scene came to Belgium. Me and my 
boyfriend - we’re in it from the beginning; we visited concerts, gigs and 
pubs. We often visited London and went to the Marquee and other concert 
halls. We visited the small record shops and bought a lot of punk records 
that were unknown in Belgium, and we went shopping at Kings Road. | also 
remember the Sex Pistols came to Belgium for aconcert in Leuven. We had 
tickets but 3 weeks before, they split up - what a great pity. 


Unit 4 was my first group, after a few try-outs - once with boys, once with 
my niece. They didn’t work. 


Lut: In 1979 | started to study social work at university, and got involved in 
social and political matters; more specifically in justice for women, 
women’s rights, women against rape etc. Then, suddenly, there was 
Siouxsie and the Banshees, Iggy Pop and the Sex Pistols. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Generally speaking, were there any 
specific bands or musicians that were particularly inspiring to you 
when Unit 4 formed? What records were you listening to regularly 
at the time? 


Lut: From the beginning we wanted to make music with women only, 
inspired by bands with at least a female singer and bass player. | liked 
Delta 5, Joy Division, X-ray Spex, Siouxsie and the Au Pairs - but also 
Chrissie Hynde and Psychedelic Furs. Specific songs : “Icons”, 
“Placebo Effect”, and all songs of Joy Division and the Furs. 


Myriam: Siouxsie, Sex Pistols, The Kids, The Clash, The Cure, Au Pairs, 
Sham 69, Penetration, Joy Division, X-Ray Spex, The Slits, Gang of 
Four, The Pretenders, Wire, Talking Heads. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: How - and where - did you all meet & come 
to play music together in 1981? 


Myriam: My boyfriend was manager of The Kreuners. We hired a house 
with a big workshop (of a cabinet-maker); we changed it into arehearsal 
room and The Kreuners rehearsed in it. My boyfriend’s sister and her 
friend Karin liked to start an all-girl band with me. We could use material 
from the Kreuners, like mics and drums and amplifiers. We found a 
singer: Lut. And it worked. We had aconnection about what we wanted. 
We liked the same music. 


Lut: We (Myriam and |) saw each other weekly in a pub “The Majestic” 
in Lier. All visitors there were music-minded. Myriam was looking for a 
singer in her band and it matched. There we never argued about the 


music direction or our taste of music, because we all liked the same 
sound. We had our weekly rehearsal in Lier in a workshop transformed 
into an acoustic sound room. (see nearby picture) 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Was there a community of bands in the 
punk/post-punk scene in Belgium or elsewhere in Europe in the 
early 1980s to which you felt particularly connected? You came 
along a little after The Pigz, Kids, Hubble Bubble, Mad Virgins etc. 
- but did those bands mean anything to you at the time? 


Lut: In ‘78 there were a few Belgian bands: The Kreuners and The Kids. 
Later on Red Zebra and the Brassers. We played as their support act. 
There also was Aroma di amora. We once met another all-women band 
called Jezebel, but this was not punk or post punk, more like cabaret or 
something. In Antwerp there was an explosive punk scene with pubs like 
the Cinderella and Domino. At that time there was a female DJ in 
Cinderella who played a lot of liberated woman music. 


Myriam: | know The Kids. We had connections with the Brassers, Red 
Zebra and The Kreuners. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Was it an intentional or conscious decision 
to configure Unit 4 as an all-female group? And if it was, did you 
face any challenges finding like-minded female musicians to 
recruit for the band? 


Myriam: | wanted to be in an all-girls band. We wanted to prove that we 
could do as well as boys. From the moment we had this band, it was 
magic. All 4 of us wanted to go for it, and work for it. We often rehearsed 
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in the evening, and at night after the rehearsal we got into the nightlife for dancing and have 


fun. 


Lut: But none of us, with exception of Myriam, played an instrument - so we had to start from 
zero. That was a big challenge, with one ultimatum: take part in a music battle from HUMO (the 


rock rally). 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: What led Unit 4 to sing in English? 


Myriam: There was no point in discussing it. Few Belgian bands sang in Dutch. 


Lut: Every member worked on the lyrics, in English. It was obvious. Singing in our language 


was simply not done at that time. It sounded weird and hard. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: The subject matter is often political (or more precisely, social) 
in nature, even if it’s fairly muted and not “in your face”, as they say. What were you 


generally angry and/or upset about at the time? 


Lut: We were upset about almost everything: lack of respect for women and children 
(“Growing Up”); education (“Rules”); the hypocritical attitude; religion; nuclear weapons and 
energy; poverty. So we liked everything that was not mainstream or conventional. 


Myriam: About everything, | guess. Politics, unemployment, equal rights for women etc. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Unit 4 seems to be such a mystery, even in our current age of 
online information overload! Did the band ever record anything beyond the tracks that 


wound up on the FM-BX Society Tape compilation, even demos? 


Myriam: No further recordings. All quiet on the western front. Until S- 
S Records decided to make an album. 


Lut: The demo became a vinyl record; but indeed, we made a short 
appearance on the Belgian music scene. We still are and were the only 
Belgian all-girl punk band (on the instruments as well), as faras we know. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: How did you meet the band The Topplers, 
the lone Scottish group on the FM-BX Society Tape? 


Myriam: Me and Joe Robeyns, my boyfriend (ex), we did a road trip to 
England and Scotland. We met Louis, the singer, in Scotland - | don’t 
remember where it was. We met him in a pub. We started talking with 
him. He had come from a concert of The Fall. We exchanged addresses 
and wrote to each other. We invited him to come and visit us in Belgium 
several times. Later Joe organised a tour in Belgium forthe Kreuners and 
asked the Topplers to be the support act. 


They came, all of them, and slept at our home in the rehearsal room of 
the Kreuners. At that time we also recorded the tape, and that’s how the 
Topplers also were part of it . 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: What about gigs? Were you able to play 
shows in Brussels, Antwerp and beyond? If so, how did people 
react at the time? 


Lut: We were often the support act of another band. We played at Jazz 
Bilsen free podium. We also played | AB Bruxelles. We replaced Allez- 
Allez at the Easter festival in Koningshooikt and we were the support act 
of The Kreuners in the Netherlands. And of course several gigs in lots of 
places. 


Myriam: My boyfriend at the time (Joe) started a booking office for The 
Kreuners and other bands. He arranged many gigs for us. Everybody 
wanted to try us out. The reaction of the public was very different: they 
hated us or they were exhausted about us. There was nothing in 


Le groupe est originaire d'Anvers 
et tourne déja depuis quelques mois. 
La particularité du groupe réside 
dans son personnel, puisqu’elles sont 

_ quatre filles et par conséquent, leur 
musique ne peut que faire penser ala 
trilogie Mo-Dettes / Delta 5/ Au 
Pairs (surtout pour « Act », le qua- 
trigme morceau). Ce lest. Avec une 
touche de Siouxsie & the Banshees. - 
dans les vocaux par moments. Unit 
4 occupe une face / quatre mor- 
ceauy d'une cassette sur laquelle 
lsolation Ward fait l'autre face. Des 
quatre morceaux, il y en a un qui est 
ex-tra-or-di-nai-re, «Rules» avec 
un dédoublement de voix a la Delta 
5 qui ferait-un single formidable, 
sans compter des paroles trés intelli- 
gentes et une facon de dire « indivi- 
duali-ty » irrésistible. Un groupe qui'ii 
faudra absolument voir en con- 
cert... Contact: « Hoola Hoop» au 
031/80.79.95 aprés 17 h. On re- 
tourne la cassette pour découvrir : 


between. Many guys didn’t give us a chance and had prejudices. The 
“rock chick” didn’t exist at that time. Sometimes we were boycotted by 
the P.A men. At the moment we started our sound check there was no- 
one behind the table. 


Luckily we knew other musicians who helped us out. For instance Erik 
Wauters of The Kreuners, also the boyfriend of Lut, and Peter Slabbinck 
from Red Zebra. They took over the technics, sound and light. | think 
Belgium was not ready for us. We were too far ahead and renewing. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: What led to the end of the group? Did you 
all just go your separate ways, or get involved with other projects, 
or...? 


Myriam: Marleen and Karin (2 blondes) were still studying and wanted 
to concentrate on their studies. It was also a fact that we didn’t had the 
chance to grow slowly because everyone was so enthusiastic about it. 
People became impatient and expectations became too high and 
difficult to fill in. After that me and Lut played in another band, Twice as 
Nice, with 2 guys but it didn’t live long. 


Lut: We all had our specific adolescent problems like studies, 
boyfriends... but in general we weren’t good enough to roll in with the 
“big Belgian bands”. We played just for one year and a half, and hada 
lot of gigs but we had the feeling of “no appreciation”. We thought that 
making “punk” music would be like making a statement. No competition 
and no musical skills. And that’s what happened at the end. After Unit 
4 we had another project around The Kreuners’ guitarist Erik Wauters, 
and later on | did some backing vocals for other bands. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: When S-S Records put out the FM-BX 
Society Tape in the US, and posted a couple of the Unit 4 tracks 
online, it likely marked the first time virtually anyone outside of 
1980s Belgium and a few global tape- and record-collecting freaks 
had heard the band. Have you received correspondence and/or 
other forms of attention in the last several years as a result? 


Lut: Erik Wauters, our producer of the FM-BX Society Tape, had contact 
with someone at S-S Records. He told me that the tape was recorded 
in the USA and gave me the website for contact. 


Myriam: Then | decided to order 3 records from S-S Records. When | 
showed them to Lut it was a magic moment. At the back of the record 
we read : Unit 4 where are you? We decided to write them a mail about 
us. They told us they still had free records for us, and they sent them to 
Belgium. 


After that we notified to Marleen and Karin and gathered together one 
evening to share the records. That is all. Few people know about it. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Have the four of you remained in touch over 
the last 35 years? Are any of you still making music to this day? 


Myriam: We divided in 2. The 2 blondes were friends, and still are. The 
2 blacks - me and Lut - still see each other. We don’t make music 
anymore, we work and have kids. 


Lut: Me and Myriam are best friends and meet on a regular basis. | still 
love music and go to concerts and festivals. | still buy CDs and | am still 
interested in female singer-songwriters (like Trixie Witley). 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Is there anything you look back on as 
something you wished you’d done with the band, or in your 
respective music scene(s), at the time? 


Myriam: We had a wonderful time. One of the happiest periods of my 
life. | regret not having played the lead guitar instead of the bass. | was 
more experienced and also wrote the quitar chords. 


Lut: | had the time of my life. | regret nothing that | have done or written. 

We just had to hold on for a little longer and put our personal issues 

beside. And last but not least: practice more and make more songs. 

“Rules” is my absolute favourite song, with the dual singing voices, and 

Myriam is my favorite musician because of her intelligent bass-lines. 

She filled it up with her Gibson. 
oo a 


UNIT 4 were (L-R): 


Marleen Robeyns: lead guitar 
Karin Cornelis: drums 
Myriam Dockx: bass guitar 
Lut Van den Bulck: singer 
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On Equine Therapy, the Early 80s UK DIY Sub-Underground & “The Urge to Cha-Cha”: 


An Interview with Sara Fancy 


pe — During the past year | became quite 

; EF obsessed with a tape of outer-limits 
1981 DIY lounge pop strangeness 
I'd only read about before: the 
“Amos & Sara Sing the Private 
World of Amos” recordings that 
were part of ex-Homosexuals prime 
mover Jim Welton's (aka Amos, L. 
Voag, Xentos, Narky Brillans and 
others) absurd house-of-mirrors 
musical empire, much of which was 
released under the It’s War Boys 
; imprint. The whole thing is absolute 
genius, and among the most 
wonderfully bent collections of 
music I’ve ever heard, but what 
really piqued my proverbial curiosity 
was the involvement of “Sara”, the 
| same Sara whose lovely, fluttering 
voice and shambling, first-take 
musicianship and obtuse lyrics 
invited so many deeper questions. 


Pe stage at a squat in Geneva, Switzerland, 1982-83 (Chris Gray on drums) This is, of course, the same Sara 

who has an entire classic UK DIY 
record devoted to her move to “pop” music - the 1982 double single on It’s War Boys called “Sara Goes Pop”. This is a record 
that’s been shared and shared some more over the past decade across the various licit and illicit channels of the internet, and 
tracks like “Arab O Habab of Arabia” and “Sexy Terrorist” are fast becoming much-loved flecks of otherworld creativity and 
strangeness. To say that Sara’s profile was low, however, is to run the risk of severe understatement. Once I’d become enraptured 
by the first Amos & Sara tape, | challenged myself to find out if this “Sara”, who was also listed as “Sara Fancy” on Amos & Sara’s 


1983 single “Go Home Solider”, was indeed 


‘4 al : 


A.) alive 

B.) areal person who actually had a role in these recordings 

C.) actually named Sara 

D.) willing to talk electronically with Dynamite Hemorrhage & tell our corner of the world just what the hell was going on in early 
80s London, and what’s happened in the 35+ years hence 


After much fruitless searching, my casually-dropped “!’m/ooking for the mysterious Sara Fancy” comment on a Spanish-run Amos 
& Sara Facebook fan page led to direct contact with Sara herself, who is, in fact, alive and thriving in 2016 in Southern California. 
She’s running, as Sara Fancy, the Silver Horse Retreat in Ranchita, CA, where she “supports others in actualizing their healing 
gifts for themselves and others through learning how to deeply connect with horses”. And she’s playing and releasing music, after 
along, post-UK stretch not having done so (and having been a professional bodybuilder in the interim). And she’s actively involved 
in shepherding, with Welton, first-time vinyl releases of both Amos & Sara tapes (“Sing The Private World of Amos” and “Invite 
to ‘Endless Latino”). 


Sara and | communicated via email in March 2016, and she graciously provided the photos, scans and window dressing that 
make up this article. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Jay As far as the music went | didn’t really like the screaming, ranting, angry 
Sara: Sara Fancy bands but more the lyrical tonal music that came out at that time, like the 
Slits. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: What did the late 70s punk movement 
mean to you, if anything - or did you come to the music you made 
in the early 80s from a non-rock music place? 


Having worked with Jim Welton a.k.a. “Amos” for several years, 
what can you tell us about how the two of you composed music 
together, and what it was like to work with him? Was it a joint effort, 


a ee Nase) aca ey - 
Sara: Coming from a working-class background andlivinginLondonon Was he taking direction or inspiration from you or vice-versa...? 


my own at a very young age, | naturally became part of the the punk 
scene. It was atime when there was very high unemployment, constant 
strikes and an overall feeling of things are never going to get any better. 


Jim and | lived together. Playing and recording music was like an 
everyday occurrence. He was always borrowing equipment and 


sticking a mic in people’s faces. Jim is probably the most creative person 
I’ve ever met. He never stopped; it wasn’t just music, but included writing, 
making collages, shooting Super 8 movies and taking and developing 
photos. He was an absolute inspiration, and his creativity was driven by 
an inner motivation; it wasn’t about pleasing anyone else or getting 
outside validation. He lived and breathed this lifestyle. He directed and 
produced all the musical projects. He would say, “Sara do you have any 
words for this, or do you have a bass line” etc. Or he would hand me some 
words and tell me to sing them to a track. It was always first or second 
tape, and everything was created as we went along. 


With the benefit of nearly 35 years of hindsight, what do you make of 
the Amos & Sara tapes now? 


| don’t have any copies of any of our original music, but | was happy to 
find “Amos and Sara Sing the Private Life of Amos” and listen to it on 
YouTube. | really like what Jim did; his lyrics and playing came straight 
from the heart, and his songs have a vulnerable honesty about them that 
transports me toa deeper place. Weare in the process of having the tapes 
re-released to vinyl and are working on acover. Jim pointed out that most 
of the people who were on this cassette are no longer here. It was a bit 
of ashock as I’ve been in the states for a long time and lost contact with 
many of the people we were involved with creatively. We used to live in 
the infamous ‘Old Schoolhouse’ and this was where most of the 
recordings for “A&S Sing the Private,,,” took place. Jim would go from 
classroom to classroom to record bits and pieces. A bass line from 
Shamuus in the basement and a harmony from Cathy in the attic. Sadly 
both of these guys are no longer around. 


What was the environment that you were making music in during the 
early 1980s? I mean not only the city/place that you were living and 
creating, but also the bigger-picture musical “scene” that nurtured 
(or neglected) what you were doing. 


Living in the old schoolhouse, which was a squat, with about 15 other 
people who were all unemployed artists and musicians had its cons and 
pros. The best part was being with very creative people, and having drum 
kits and bass amps set up in our rooms and being able to play music 
whenever we feel like it. There was a time when someone was always 
doing something, like making costumes, rehearsing for a gig or doing a 
photo or film shoot. The downside was the lack of money - everyone was 
broke, and we were all on the dole. Ironically we lived next to the dole 
office where we would sign on every two weeks. We became victims of 
outside predators who would come in and steal our equipment. | had 
every precious item | owned stolen. That was super depressing; and then 
on top of this we were in the midst of the smack 
epidemic. Everyone had some relationship to it 
and it was almost impossible to get away from. 


What was the process for putting those 
tapes out? You mentioned that the artwork 
for each one was assembled by hand from 
magazine cut-outs? 


Yes, everything was done by hand. We manually 
copied tapes from our “master” tape and cut out 
covers from National Geographic and hand- 
glued them. We photocopied the insert with 
track names etc. 


What about the “Latino” fascination on some 
of the recordings? Where did that come from 
and what were you looking to replicate, if 
anything? 


We used to collect all kinds of records from the 
library, jumble sales etc. We loved to listen to 
Latin music, and | guess that was what 
motivated the Latino cassette (Amos & Sara... 
Invite to ‘Endless Latino’) which | personally 
thought was one of our best. Jim may have a 


different answer - it was so long ago. There was always this edge of 
taking the piss out of something, like mainstream music. There was a 
part of that in there too. 


Are there plans to give any of your releases a “proper” reissue, and 
if so, how do you feel about that? What's the process on working 
with Amos for that sort of thing? 


Yes, the Latino cassette and the first one, “Amos and Sara Sing...” are 
both scheduled to be released on vinyl via two different independent 
labels. One in Italy and one in Sweden. Both are in process. | recently 
got reconnected with Jim after about 25 years of not knowing anything 
about what we were each up too. | was able to reach him through 
someone in Switzerland who connected me to someone in Holland, 
who then gave me Jim’s contact info. | was very happy to be in 
communication with Jim and find out what he’s been up too. He told 
me about the Latino cassette going to vinyl and asked me for a drawing 
for the inside cover which was created by going back and forth and 


Jim Welton, Sara Fancy, Maite Ferrandiz, Lepke Buchwalter 


- Stoneleigh Street, London 


Recording Sara Goes Pop, 1982 


bouncing off ideas. | like the end result, an old man in a doorway crouched over 
his accordion, with a bearded dog smoking a cuban cigar pissing on him. The 
latter part was Jim’s idea! 


Now we are figuring out a cover for “Amos and Sara Sing the Private...”, and 
| found the Amos and Sara fan page on Facebook, which has a great image as 
their profile pic. | have no idea who set up the page, but | know they only speak 
Spanish, so it’s been a bit of an ordeal trying to contact them to get the original 
picture, which was most likely from one of the cassettes. This is where | saw 
your post asking if anyone knew how to contact me! 


The Sara Goes Pop single has become sort of an internet cult object & 
something that many more people in 2016 are fans of than I’m sure there 
were at the time. How did it come to be made, and how was it received at 
the time? 


It was Jim’s idea to do a double single and have it devoted to me, although 
most of the songs were written by him or both of us. Again, this was all first take, 
made on the spot recordings. We recorded this in a squat in Ladbroke Grove 
where we were living. We had aa Persian neighbor we were friendly with, and 
| think this influenced our project. 


You’re also the singer on the Tesco Bombers “Hernando’s Hideaway” 45. 
Was that meant to be a different concept entirely, or was it effectively 
Amos & Sara under a different name? 


No, Tesco Bombers was Neal Brown’s band, and this is where Jim and | got 
to know each other. Jim was invited to play bass for a gig in Wales, and this 
is where we met face to face. The first time | saw Jim was in a Super 8 movie 
that was shown at a local event in Ladbroke Grove, He was naked, jumping up 
and down on top of a tower scraper in the city part of London. | was intrigued! 


Jim had just left the Homosexuals, and was starting up his own label 
“Its War Boys”. | was playing clarinet and singing for Tesco 
Bombers. We did local gigs at a pub in All Saints Road on Sundays. 
It was full of Rastas who smoked the place out; we were the only 
ones drinking the Guinness stout, which was really good. Tesco 
Bombers was a piss-take group, again, this time on mainstream 
middle of the road music. Neal wrote some of the songs; he’s a great 
songwriter. 


The approach that you and the people who recorded with Jim 
Welton and all of the It’s War Boys acts is among the most 
“obtuse” and obscure of all of the English DIY acts of the time: 
fake names, multiple names for the same person/band, lack of 
credits or information etc. Was the goal to be as obscure as 
possible for “art’s sake”, or was something else driving it? 


Like | said, Jim was - and is - constantly creating; he has so many 
facets and parts of himself that are being birthed, it’s hard to keep 
up with. It makes sense to identify each part with a different name. 
Also, Jim is very private and is not interested in getting attention. I’m 
not sure if he still feels that way, but suspect that he does. On the 
other hand | feel differently, especially being in the states for so 
many years. English people are complex and not very 
straightforward, whereas Americans are pretty transparent and tell 
it like itis, which like. It’s not so confusing. What | learned in America 
is that you have to promote yourself to get any recognition, 
otherwise you will be buried and no one will know anything about 
you or what you have to offer. 


You mentioned to me that you toured in Europe back then - even 
in Sweden, with lots of gigs in Switzerland but not many ever in 
England. Why was that? Were you playing as “Amos & Sara”, 
and who was in the live band? 


After the first cassette was released we got offered a tour in Europe. 
It was really fun and we had a great time. Everyone was very friendly 
and hospitable. We did a couple more. We went where we were 
asked to play and it was mostly in Europe. We weren’t so known in 
London. We did local gigs individually with different people and 
together. But as Amos and Sara it was mostly abroad. When we 
toured it was Jim on guitar, Chris on drums and me on bass and 
vocals. | think one tour we did in VW bus with Milk from Cheltenham. 


When did you start bodybuilding? Was it concurrent with your 
early 80s music-making, and did you compete? Is that what 
brought you to the US? 


| got into bodybuilding after moving to New York. | went to New York 


to pursue music. Everyone expected me to be like Madonna, 
although at the time | was singing and writing Lovers Rock music. 
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| ended up joining a gym and got hooked. | quit music and put everything | had 
into pursuing a bodybuilding career. It took me to California, this was in the early 
90’s. | quit in 1996 after competing for the 2nd time at the British at Wembley. 
| was going for my pro card and told myself if | didn’t win, | would quit. That’s what 
happened. 


After ten years devoted to this lifestyle | came out of it barely in one piece, 
thankfully. It was alow time in my life as | was completely disorientated. | had no 
idea what to do next. | tried boxing, | was addicted to working out and needed 
areason to train. | gave the idea of boxing up when | realized | am not a natural 
fighter. | care too much! | came out of this low period by learning how to meditate. 
It really helped me and put me on a spiritual path where | started to find out who 
| really am and what makes me happy. This led me to the healing arts, horses and 
to where | am now with my own radical equine therapeutic business. 


You’ve just released your first full album as Sara Fancy, and even had Amos 
do a remix that’s up on your Bandcamp page. Tell us a bit about the record 
and what your influences/inspiration are for the music you’ve playing now. 


When | got into the healing arts, | started playing bass and clarinet again. | 
recorded an album with clarinet arrangements, and then went on to form a band 
called Neptune Blues with David Lichten, who recently passed. David was an 
incredible guitar player; extremely creative and talented. He helped me get over 
my stage fear and we did live local gigs, We did several recordings over a period 
of a few years. | had a studio set up in my cabin in Topanga. 


After this | started singing chants with a drone baseline and playing gigs with two 
other women. We played locally; it was great until | realized how inauthentic | felt 
about singing words from aculture | didn’t quite understand. I then joined a local 
African drumming class in LA, and this was fantastic. In 2014 | went back to UK 
for Xmas. My teenage niece was playing guitar and showed me some easy 
chords. | thought if she can doit, so can I, and decided | would commit to learning 
acoustic guitar. | was given Viv Albertine’s autobiography, and was inspired by 
her reintroduction to music by performing at open mics. | decided | would do the 
same after learning guitar. 


|had just moved to a very remote area and was able to find a place in Julian which 
held a weekly open mike. It was here | met Mike Virgil, and we fell instantly in love. 
Mike was from New Orleans and played the real authentic blues. He was an 
incredible singer and bass player and a very sweet-natured man. Sadly, Mike 
passed unexpectedly after seven weeks of knowing him. | was devastated, and 
processed how | felt by writing song after song about our relationship. A friend 
suggested | record them. | found a recording studio in Ramona and worked with 
Jon Hasz, the owner of the av evevevmvay Yi : 
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extremely talented and generous 
with his skills and gifts. We 
basically produced the album 
together and Jon played banjo, 
lead guitar, slide guitar, mandolin 
and cello on the tracks. We are 
finishing up and | hope to have this 
completed by April in time for my 
horse’s birthday party! 


| asked Jim if he would do a mix on 
one of the tracks, and he picked 
“Love Affair of the Century”. | 
absolutely love what Jim did. He 
warned me ‘I don't do ‘normal’, | 
said I’m well aware of that, and am 
totally 100% into anything you 
want to do with the track. | laughed 
so hard when | heard it, Jim still has 
his sense of humor and _ his 
intelligent arrangements and 
exquisite timing are off the charts. 
I’m very proud of what he did, 
under the name of Count Step. 


What is the Silver Horse Retreat, and how did you come to the point 
where this became your life, career and passion? 


My path into the healing arts led me to horses. | am trained in energy 
medicine and have always had a love for animals. | never grew up with 
horses, but always wanted one! | always wanted a dog too. When | turned 
40 | gave myself a puppy. This was followed by cats; more dogs, and then 
horses. | always get animals that needed a home. | don’t believe in 
breeding or selling animals, there are too many great ones that need a 
committed owner and a safe home. My horses are all gifted; | work with 
each horse to develop their skills and what they like to do. Some are 
performers, healers, teachers and dancers! | know firsthand what horses 
have to offer people, and it’s not all about riding or competition. 


Horses have a great effect upon people; just by hanging around them, 
they can lift our spirits and make us feel really great. Horses have huge 
hearts and are extremely generous. They like it when everything is 
balanced, and will support this in how they act and feel around us. | was 
able to combine the work | do in helping people overcome crisis with help 
from my horses. Just their presence transmutes negative energy. Most 
of my work is done outdoors, with the horses assisting. | also teach a 
different way of being with horses which is based on partnership, and 
using the natural instincts of a horse to get positive results. 


I’m very proud of Silver; he has been with me for 14 years and is the 
founder of our business Silver Horse Retreat. Every year | celebrate his 
birthday with an event. This year he will be 32 years young! And we are 
having a party for him on the 9th of April. | have seven other horses, all of 
them rescues, meaning they were headed for slaughter because they 
were considered useless. My most recent horse is called Corazon. She’s 
a wild mustang who has a white heart on her forehead. She came to me 
right after Mike died. She’s a true gift; she has so much love to offer us 
and touches people in a deeply profound way. She literally hugs people! 


Tesco Bombers, 1982 


Anything else you’d like to add to help people understand the 
enigmatic Sara Fancy of 35 years ago, and the more public Sara 
Fancy of 2016? 


When | look back on who | was 35 years ago | am proud of myself that 
| had the courage and determination to leave UK and start a life in US. 
| really don’t think | would have survived if | had stayed in London. It got 
to be incredibly depressing, and | never felt at home there. | really feel 
I’ve found a place where | belong. | love where | live now, in the back 
country, Ranchita, Southern CA. | live a fairytale lifestyle with my 
horses, dog and cat, and have a small community of people who are 
extremely supportive and on board with what I’m doing. | have 
confidence in who | am and am able to say I’m very good at what | do. 
| wasn’t able to say or believe that 35 years ago. | have no regrets, 
however, and know that who | am now is a culmination of all my past 
experiences. It’s all good! 


Discography 


Amos & Sara: “Sing The Private World of Amos” cassette, 1981 (It’s 
War Boys) 

Sara Goes Pop: “Sara Goes Pop” 2x45, 1982 (It’s War Boys) 
Tesco Bombers: “Hernando’s Hideaway” 45, 1982 (Y Records) 
Amos & Sara: “Invite to ‘Endless Latino’”” cassette, 1983 (It’s War 
Boys) 

Amos & Sara: “Go Home Soldier” 7”EP, 1983 (it’s War Boys) 


There are also scattered compilation tracks on early 80s tapes labeled 
as “Amos & Sara” recordings, all quite mysterious and belonging to a 
murky underground that lives well below the underground. 
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WORLD OF POOH: 
THE ORAL HISTORY 


This was put together in March and April 2016 by Jay Hinman, but truly by the 

participants, especially Barbara Manning, Brandan Kearney and Jay Paget, 

who spent a ton of time setting the record straight, corralling both photos and 
memories alike. Thanks again to all of them. Let’s begin: 


WORLD OF POOH, TAKE ONE 


Brandan Kearney: | formed World of Pooh in 1983 with a grade-school friend 
named Fred Funk. He moved in with me and my girlfriend after his taxidermist dad 
kicked him out of the house for being gay (or at least, insufficiently straight). He could 
play the piano alittle, and he came up with some fairly catchy material. He preferred 
classical music — like Boston and .38 Special — but would just as happily listen to 
Red Mecca. Some of our stuff was rudimentary songs, some of it was shortwave 
snippets and amplified typewriters. Fred moved to Oklahoma to seek his fortune, 
so | started recording with James Dillon. 


Jay Paget: | witnessed some version of World of Pooh at Club Foot, a storefront/ 
space active in the ‘80s located on Third Street. The evening was filled with bands 
where they fit nicely, before things got to the point where you can’t remember. The 
space was in a desolate part of the city so no one ever bothered to interrupt our 40- 
ounce malt liquor drinking both in and outside the club. 


Brandan Kearney: James, my girlfriend and | had all met in high school. In 1982, 
she introduced me to Dave Katz, and we later moved into an apartment with him. 
After amonth or so, she had a schizoaffective breakdown and flew back to Toronto 
to be institutionalized, so James moved into our former living room. 


Jay Paget: About the only lasting image | have of that night is someone in World of 
Pooh playing a red toy drum perched on a step ladder, the incessant drone of a 
Farfisa, and Brandan hunched over his guitar singing from the shadows. 


photo above: live at 6th Street Rendezvous, San Francisco 1989 


World of Pooh were aband who brightened the dark corners 
of San Francisco, California during the years 1983-1990, 
with their most recognized guise being the MMF trio that 
existed & thrived during 1986-1990. The band ranges from 
being a footnote for some (“is that the band Barbara Manning 
was once in?”) to afondly-regarded memory for others (“the 
Land of Thirst aloum is a forgotten classic”) to a turnstile, 
door-opening band for still others — like me. They arrived in 
my life as they were slowly exiting theirs, and | eagerly 
attended a half-dozen shows of theirs circa 1989-90 around 
San Francisco right after | moved there. They were instantly 
my favorite local band, one! was instantly duty-bound to see 
whenever & wherever they played. Their jagged, wiry and 
discombobulated take on independent pop music was 
exceptionally fertile and fetching, so much so that its seeds 
actually led to the rapid morphing of my own rock and roll 
sensibilities away from a full reliance on aggro garage/ 
garbage punk rock, and into a subtle flowering of 
appreciation for many different kinds of musical tension. 


We got the World of Pooh LP in at KFJC, the radio station | 
was Duing at in ‘89, and | ignored it for a few weeks, 
confusing it somehow with “The Pooh Sticks”. Yet when | 
saw the band for the first time, probably that summer, | was 
smitten, and fell deeply into the grooves of the record as well. 
Barbara Manning had the loveliest singing voice I’d heard in 
any “scene” to date, as well as a goofy onstage personality 
and a guitar sensibility in harmonious balance with the Flying 
Nun kiwi-pop | was also cottoning to in a big way. This 
American treasure lived right in my own backyard! | went on, 
in later years, to see her play countless times in or as Barbara 
Manning & The Tablespoons; Barbara Manning & the SF 
Seals; the SF Seals; Barbara Manning; and in other sundry 
combos & lineups. 


| also spent at least five glorious years watching Jay Paget, 
who drummed for World of Pooh and later the Thinking 
Fellers Union Local 282, ply his rhythmic trade with much 
aplomb. He was always a steady hand behind the musical 
wheel of innovative bands who often threatened to careen 
off course. And |’ll admit to an untoward admiration of (and 
fascination with) World of Pooh founder, bassist and singer 
Brandan Kearney from the moment | met the guy. Not only 
was he exceptionally friendly and welcoming to a 
carpetbagging interloper quickly trying to horn in on his 
scene (me), he was at once one of the most quick-witted, 
self-deprecating, highly intelligent & musically conversant 
people I’d ever met. Everything he and his band were doing, 
along with the mind-boggling DIY gunk he was pushing 
through his record label, Nuf Sed, and via his multiple other 
bands (among them: Caroliner & Archipelago Brewing 
Company, at least during that first year in SF - several more 
were to follow), made me extremely curious and nota tiny bit 
jealous about these wiser, weirder and musically more 
daring freaks who were living the dream in the relatively 
grittier & non-gentrified San Francisco of the day. 


What I’ve learned in the 26 years since the band broke up is 
just how highly regarded they were (and remain) by not only 
those who saw them, but by the considerably larger group of 
humans who’ve now heard & loved their records. | know that 
their place in the late 1980s was a small but special one, and 
I’ve seen plenty of online clamoring for more, more, more 
about this ephemeral and poorly-documented band: more 
information, more photos, and (above all), a reissue of The 
Land of Thirst, now rightly considered a classic. This oral 
history can’t provide the latter - yet with the strong 
involvement of the band and others, each of whom | thank to 
the high heavens, we can provide both the information and 
a few photos. Perhaps it will help prod a reissue in some 
small way. - Jay Hinman 


Brandan Kearney: |t wasn’t a band so much as the rough sketch of an 
outline for the ironic concept of a band. Our material was pretty 
uninteresting except as an example of the shoddy technology and 
crippling awkwardness that reigned during the Golden Age of Cassette 
Culture. But Eric Cope of Glorious Din and Wiring Dept. heard something 
in it, and he kept pushing me to play live. 


James did some vocals and tapes and percussion on recordings. Live, 
he’d play tapes and a big red toy drum. Dave Katz was in a band called 
Thought Factory, which bridged whatever gap existed between Section 25 
and Crispy Ambulance. He was very encouraging, and he played bass and 
keyboards, so he got roped in as well. Basically, if you were polite about 
my efforts back then, you got stuck playing with me. 


Jay Paget: Brandan’s two roommates, Dave and James, were also 
musical and the three of them rounded out a fascinating apartment scene 
of experimentation and kitsch. Collectively they were incredibly generous 
with who and what they were listening to. 


Brandan Kearney: The first cassette veered between standard postpunk 
atmospherics — complete with post-TG tape cutups and overuse of delay 
— and a woeful attempt at covering a Captain Kangaroo 7-inch. It’s what 
you do when you have ambitions but aren’t very good: pretend you’re not 
even trying. The second cassette was more song-oriented — itincludeda Early WoP at Swedish 
version of “Mogra” — but it was equally clunky and lame. American Hall, San 
Francisco 1985 


Barbara Manning: lf you ask Brandan, why are you such agenius and why 
why did you come up with these great ideas, he would immediately deny that he did. If you compliment 
him, he pretty much doesn’t believe it. 


Brandan Kearney: My brain is wired to focus on my failures. It can be a useful trait, and | sometimes 
think it might be nice to live in a culture that doesn’t see it as pathological. But it can also harden into 
a purely negative sort of egomania, so you do need to remember that your viewpoint isn’t the only one 
that matters. 


“HAVING A BAND NAME WAS JUST ANOTHER INSIDE JOKE” 


Brandan Kearney: We weren't anything like a band, so having a band name was just another inside joke. 
Fred picked the name because there was a copy of A.A. Milne’s The World of Pooh in his line of sight. 
This was a book | disliked by an author | loathed, and it was also the only book — out of thousands — GLORIOUS DIN 
that had survived when my house burned down. I never felt comfortable with the name, which is probably ni 

why | kept using it. Ambivalence is really the key to this whole enterprise. THOUGHT FACTORY 
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CLUB FOOT 
Brandan Kearney: Flipper was a big influence not just in getting me to play at all, but also in terms of | FRIDAY 5/3/85 


taking a certain stance toward the idea of having an audience. The same goes for Throbbing Gristle, 
especially the D.O.A.-era live tapes. GLORIOUS DIN 


Jay Paget: Brandan and | met at Glorious Din shows. It’s not like there were many people at the shows, 
so it was easy to socialize after playing. | noticed he was listening to the material pretty closely by the 
comments he made about the songs. Getting to know Brandan led to getting to know a wide range of 
people — people | am still friends with today. 


CAROLINER 


Brandan Kearney: | met Jay at Club Foot in 1983 or 1984 when he was playing with Glorious Din. | think WORLD OF POOH 


Dave introduced us. | loved them and him right away and went to most of their shows after that. | admired 
everything about Glorious Din, but Doug Heeschen’s bass playing made a really strong impression on 
me, as you can tell by listening to “Stilt Walkers” and “Never Park” back to back. 


Barbara Manning: |n 1985 things were going pretty poorly with my band, 28th Day, up in Chico. Not 
that that’s the only way my bands break up, but like World of Pooh, a relationship in that band broke up 
and therefore the band’s relationship was strained. 
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Jay Paget: | have to give Eric Cope credit for being a conduit for musicians connecting and organizing DECEMBER 14 45. by tht 


shows. He was determined to find like bands and get us promoting shows, writing and printing fanzines, 
sharing rehearsal rooms, and generally moving forward together. 


Brandan Kearney: | can’t express how much Eric’s support meant to me. He was the most generous listener imaginable. He could tune out all 
your missteps and failures and hear only what you wanted to sound like. And he would promote your work on that basis, no matter how marginal 
or tentative it sounded to you or to anyone else. 


Barbara Manning, Wednesday Morning 3AM, 1986 


Barbara Manning: | moved in with my dad in San Diego for half a year, 
and actually wrote a lot of songs during that period. | was just trying to 
figure out what | wanted to do. 


Brandan Kearney: Given the Flipper angle, it was natural that I’d 
respond to Gregg Turkington’s projects — like Bean Church, Breakfast 
Without Meat, and even the early Caroliner — which drew from that 
same aquifer. Sun City Girls, too, who | first saw on a Club Foot bill with 
Caroliner and Bean Church. There’s an element of comedy in all this 
stuff, but it’s not “funny”. Laughter is on the edge of screaming or 
sobbing, and negativity becomes euphoric. There’s no distinction 
between creation and destruction, between seeing things for the first 
time and the last. You’re in this limitless other world, which happens to 
be the real one, and as Joseph Addison said of the Alps, it’s “an 
agreeable kind of horror”. Back in the seventies, you’d always see that 
engraving of a medieval guy poking his head through the firmament to 
marvel at the celestial clockwork. That’s how the opening of “The Way 
of the World” still makes me feel. 


There was this understanding that the audience has to adapt to the 
performer’s expectations, rather than vice versa. And there was this 
ability to disintegrate onstage — or seem to — while still maintaining 
control over the room. | found that sort of controlled chaos and 
abjection fascinating. People have occasionally told me | have some 
talent for improvising. If that’s true, | can’t imagine where else | 
would’ve picked it up. 


Barbara Manning: Mike from 28th Day persuaded me to move back 
to Chico. We were going to go on a big tour, but it was dismal. We had 
enough songs for a second album and were trying to work on it, but it 
was not going well. | decided | needed to leave Chico, and Mike said 
if | left Chico, | was leaving the band. | left Chico. San Francisco was the 
place | wanted to move to ever since | was a little kid. My mom had a 
cartoon picture of California, a funny drawing of people having fun up 


and down the coast of California. The way San Francisco was depicted 
in the drawing — | just had this feeling about it. | knew that that was the 
place. 


PLAYING INSTRUMENTS ONE DOESN’T PLAY: 
BARBARA AND JAY JOIN 


Jay Paget: Glorious Din had “a band within a band” named the Acid 
Chickens. This “band” only existed in the rehearsal room. The general 
rule of the Acid Chickens was you could only play instruments you did not 
play in Glorious Din. So, my playing guitar and singing was off limits in the 
Acid Chickens. One night we were at The Farm opening for the Flaming 
Lips and for the last song we made an unplanned switch to the Acid 
Chickens. We played “What Goes On” by the Velvet Underground. | did 
my best Moe Tucker. Brandan saw the show and after asked if | would be 
interested in playing drums in World of Pooh. He, of all people, knew | was 
not a drummer. | thought it odd at the time him asking someone who did 
not know how to do something.....to do exactly what he did not know. 


Brandan Kearney: |n 1986, Jay, James and | formed this improvisational 
thing called Archipelago Brewing Co. Glorious Din, Faith No More and 
Trial shared a tiny practice space at Third and Hudson; it was so full of 
gear you could hardly move. We’d go out there, drink too much, turn off 
the lights, and play for hours. For me, ABC immediately subsumed the 
earlier versions of WoP. It was a similar sort of directionless shambles, but 
it was more collaborative and carefree. James had a much bigger role, 
which was to everyone’s benefit. 


Jay Paget: His asking me to play in World of Pooh was in my mind another 
extension of what we were already doing. 


Barbara Manning: | was working in a copy center on Mission Street 
between 8th and 9th. That’s where | met so many people. Distributors 
needed to get copies for bands; bands needed copies for themselves; 
and they’d come in and that’s how I’d get to know them. Probably the 
luckiest place to be at that point in time, where bands had industrial 
spaces to practice. My friend Seymour Glass worked at a record 
distribution company, Systematic, down there, and there were always 
punk rock people walking around in that area. It was really vibrant, plus 
there was the whole gay scene — leather boys and all of that. 


Jay Paget: At the time, | was working South of Market in a packaging 
store — later to become World of Pooh’s first rehearsal space. Eric Cope 
was a prolific designer of flyers and magazines and he kept insisting | 
meet a woman who was working in a copy shop a couple blocks away. 
Soon enough | entered the shop and there we quietly met. Not too long 
after, | went to a show Barbara was having at a gallery. | immediately fell 
under the spell of her voice and charm. The intimacy in the songs hurt just 
enough. | had no idea we would be playing music together. 


Brandan Kearney: | met Barbara in 1986. Eric had decided to form an 
“industrial folk” band featuring me on clarinet (which | don’t play) and 
Dave on guitar (which he doesn’t play). He talked Barbara into joining us 
oncello (which she doesn’t play), so | met her at our first rehearsal in Eric’s 
garage on Cortland. 


Barbara Manning: | had acello, and |’d played it before on one of my own 
albums. | didn’t really know how to play cello, and might have oversold 
my skills. We were in a band called Wednesday Morning 3AM, which is 
the title of a Simon & Garfunkel album. 


Brandan Kearney: Eric felt that “Parsley, Sage, Rosemary and Thyme” 
wasn’t punk enough. 


Barbara Manning: We played one show at The Farm. I’d go to practice 
with Brandan and Eric, and they’d talk about Jay a lot. From what they’d 
say, | was a little scared of him, because he sounded like a very highly 
talented but highly temperamental person. Then when | met him | was 
like, oh my god, he’s such a darling, so great and so fun. 


Brandan Kearney: Barbara and | both took the 24 Divisadero to get 


home, so we’d ride together and talk. On one trip, she 
played me rough mixes of “Make It Go Away” and 
“Breathe Lies”. It was like getting shot by Cupid if he 
carried an RMK30 recoilless autocannon. | instantly felt 
we had to work together, but | also felt like | had nothing 
much to offer her, talent-wise. 


Barbara Manning: Lately | Keep Scissors was 
recorded in 1986, in the initial weeks of my having 
moved to San Francisco. It didn’t come out until 
Heyday was able to put it out. | had a cassette of it, 
which I’d play for everyone, and Brandan /oved the 
cassette of Scissors. | was expecting him to make fun 
of it. He didn’t at all. | think that that’s how he kind of 
decided he wanted me in World of Pooh. 


Brandan Kearney: Right around then, Eric had booked 
aWoOP show, sol asked Barbara if she’d play bass. For 
some reason, she agreed. There was no way | was 
giving her my earlier recordings, so | ended up pulling 
out newer material like “Cake Flotilla” and “Laughing at 
the Ground”. It was intimidating, because | hadn’t 
played that stuff for anyone, let alone a potential 
bandmate. But! had no other options, and | figured that 
whatever else may’ve been wrong with those songs, at 
least they didn’t have keyboards. 


Barbara Manning: |t was ahappy accident that | got to 
play with Brandan. | don’t think it would have happened 
without the impetus of us being put together in a 
different lineup, working with Eric. When we met, we 
got along really, really well. Considering that our 
personalities can be so different, we were really good 
friends, especially near the beginning. Really intensely 
close friends. It felt like we had become best friends 
very quickly. 


EARLY SHOWS & EARLY CHEMISTRY 


Jay Paget: When we began it came together relatively 
quickly, despite my experimenting with “drum kits”, 
seeing as | didn’t own any drums. At the time | was 
working in a packaging materials warehouse and the 
owners were good enough to let us rehearse in the back 
at night. | made a drum kit from sheets of cardboard, hot 
glue, a2x4 and corrugated plastic as the “drum heads”. 
We attached contact mics to the boxes and although it 
looked pretty cool, it sounded like shit. That kit lasted 
for one show. 


Barbara Manning: At first Jay had a drum kit that was 
made out of boxes. He just made it himself, and it 
worked great. 


Greg Freeman: | saw one early World of Pooh show at 
the performance space on 10th St. in SF, but all | really 
remember is how dark it was, and how Jay was playing 
these cardboard drum-things. 


Jay Paget: Next | adopted the kneel-down approach, 
with the drums spread all around me like the guy in 
Spahn Ranch, a band who had recently passed through 
town. That approach proved to be a personal health 
hazard. | don’t recommend spending any time that 
close to nightclub floors and stages. Finally, | settled on 
two drums, atom and snare with a cymbal perched on 
a 5-gallon cooking oil tin and playing them while 
standing. That was the set-up used for all the 
recordings, etc. 


Barbara Manning: My Lately | Keep Scissors album 
was all about 28th Day, and that period of my life. When 


| hear the songs on Scissors, all | think about is that time in Chico. 


Brandan Kearney: Barbara and | both worked on four-track, so we’d often just give each 
other tapes. Otherwise, one or the other of us would bring something to rehearsal and 
we’d figure it out over a few bottles of St. Ides. There were some songs where | had a 
specific bass part in mind — like the break on “G.H.M.”, which is from a Javanese 
gamelan piece — but for the most part, Barbara did as she pleased. 


Barbara Manning: There’s nothing relevant on Scissors to World of Pooh and my life in 
San Francisco, except "Someone Wants You Dead" and "Never Park”, on which Brandan 
plays a brilliant bassline. | don’t know why we never did that with World of Pooh, but I’m 
sure it was just known that it wasn’t the right venue for it. 


Brandan Kearney: Barbara felt that basslines don’t count as composition, so we kept 
our credits separate even though her bass usually improved my material. Her bassline 
for “Mr. Coffee-Nerves” is so different from the one on my demo, it doesn’t even seem 
like the same song. 


The only song we wrote together, by her standards, was “I’m On the Wrong Side”. She’d 
just had back surgery, so we sat on her bed, popped some of her Valium, wrote the song 
in about 10 minutes and then played it over and over in a companionable benzodiazepine 
haze. 


Although we didn’t co-write much, we did influence each other’s playing and writing to 
an extent. | remember Barbara introducing “Never Park” as an attempt to write like me, 
and “Mr. Coffee-Nerves” was definitely an attempt to write like her. It’s basically just a 
reworking of “Scissors”. 


Barbara Manning: | didn’t think the Scissors songs were going to come out, and! wanted 
my songs to come out. It makes sense to me that | would present some of the songs that 
seemed like they would sound cool with the band. If they worked, they worked. | wasn’t 
really writing songs for World of Pooh. To be honest, I’m a slow songwriter. | pretty much 
reject most of the stuff | think of. | feel like | don’t want to rewrite anything, so if it starts 
to sound like something I’ve already heard, | just stop. 


Brandan Kearney: Maybe this is projection, but | always felt like Jay was good at 


editorializing through his drumming. Sometimes he’d play things in a way that made me 
think, “Christ, this song is terrible!” And I’d get the message and scrap it. 


THE LAND OF THIRST LP 


Brandan Kearney: Nuf Sed (ed.: Brandan’s record label) “launched” in 1982 or 1983, 
when | first started handing out tapes of my various projects. It’s all part of having fake 
bands with fake names that play fake music; you need a fake label, too. Nuf Sed formally 
released six cassettes between 1984 and 1989, including a cassette version of The Land 
of Thirst with different tracks. 
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Barbara Manning: Brandan had saved up his money, and said he 
wanted to put out an album, even if it ended up in the dollar bin. He paid 
for the whole thing. Once he started it, he was super fast in getting it 
done. 


Jay Paget: Greg Freeman engineered the record and Brandan mixed it. 
Many of us had recorded with Greg many times, so it was very familiar 
and downright comfortable. 


Brandan Kearney: The song selection process was “Let’s take all of 
Brandan’s songs except for the ones we can’t pretend are listenable, 
and then pad things out with Barbara’s tried-and-true hits”. We were not 
very prolific. The only song we often played live but didn’t record was 
“Never Park”, which Barbara wanted to save for Scissors. 


Barbara Manning: The two albums came out at the same time. 


Brandan Kearney: The Land of Thirst was recorded in bits and pieces 
over a couple of years. The cassette version predated the album by at 
least a year. It didn’t hang together, and a couple of the performances 
were weak. So we rerecorded a few tracks at a studio where the 
engineer favored this hollow, tinny drum sound. He actually recorded 
the drums that way! We couldn’t afford to start over, so we were stuck 
with it. If we’d redone those tracks with Greg Freeman, they would’ve 
turned out much better. 


Greg Freeman: They didn't want any fancy studio business, and so 
things ended up sounding pretty much like a live recording. 


Barbara Manning: |t was beyond my expectations. It was unbelievably 
cooler than I’d imagined. It’s something that has a sound that’s not easy 
to peg. As | was going through my scrapbooks, | was reading a couple 
of Byron Coley’s reviews about us and he mentioned the “acoustic- 
ness” of it. | don’t think of us as an acoustic band, and yet we were in 
a lot of ways. We didn’t have big amps, so we’d play with these little 
teeny amps that we’d practice through. You could hear me strumming 
the bass strings because we played kinda quietly. 


Brandan Kearney: Barbara and Jay are just phenomenal throughout. 
| spent about 20 years playing nothing but bass on stage and in the 
studio, and I'll still hear Barbara and think, “Jesus, she’s good”. She’s 
really solid and really fierce. And on any instrument, Jay is the kind of 
musician who never stops surprising me. No matter how I’ve felt about 
WoP on any given day, I’ve always understood that it was a huge 
privilege to play with those two. 


Barbara Manning: Brandan was making 1,000, which | thought was 
going to be too many. 500 were bought, instantly. He took it into Rough 
Trade, and they even wanted more. That immediately gave Brandan his 
money back. 


THE BACK COVER PHOTO — “SELLING 
OURSELVES AS A THREESOME” 


Barbara Manning: We chose the picture on the back on purpose — | 
think itmight have been my idea, even. That place The Magazine on Polk 
Street is amazing for porn, if you care to sift through all the boxes of 
pictures. There were just bundles and bundles of pictures. It was an 
amazing resource for us. And somewhat titillating, because Brandan 
and | were friends who both had a leaning toward, | would say, a 
perverse sexual setup. The idea that we were selling ourselves as this 
threesome. We liked to make fun of our own weirdness. 


Brandan Kearney: We did have some misgivings about using that 
photo — Jay in particular wasn’t thrilled about being portrayed as some 
sort of heterosexual — but it looked enough like us that it was hard to 
say no. And in those days, feeling uncomfortable tended to be areason 
for less caution, not more. 


Besides, we were always using sexual imagery. There were lots of 
reasons for that; the old gag that everything is about sex except sex 
definitely applies here. | sometimes worried that we were confining 
Barbara, or that she’d feel like we were. The picture is ambivalent, which 
struck me as poignant at the time. It’s not very well thought out, but you 
could say that about any decision we made back then. 


Of course we had other motivations for using the picture, but they were 
never as straightforward as “hooray for bondage!” That said, it’s not the 
songs but the graphics that contain whatever commentary there is on 
our personal life. It tends to be very oblique, though. The falling scrap 
metal on the label is a lot more sexually charged than the back cover, 
if you ask me. 


Barbara Manning: People did think it was us. I’d been asked a few 


times by women, “Why are you allowing yourself to be sold like that?” 
I’m sure | answered that differently every time. 


REACTION TO THE LAND OF THIRST 


Barbara Manning: Byron Coley mentioned us in SPIN, which was kind 
of a big deal. Something like the “80th Album of the ‘80s”. 


Brandan Kearney: Byron probably did more than anyone to move 
units, and he was also very kind to us personally. 


Anthony Bedard: The Land of Thirst album jacket hung on the wall at 
Greg Freeman's Lowdown studio where Icky Boyfriends did a bunch of 
recording, so that cover image is forever burned onto my synapses. 


Brandan Kearney: Greg deserves a lot of the credit for any positive 
reputation the album has. He always recognized where we were trying 
to go, and he very patiently helped us get there. 


Alex Behr: |'d seen them live and knew the songs. | listened to their LP 
for the lyrical mysteries (the stories) and for an emotional connection to 
the band’s music, not to them as individuals. It seemed like an extension 
of bands | liked — Wire, The Fall, Swell Maps — witty, provocative, not 
overly sentimental, or prescriptive (in that hardcore way). 


Jay Paget: | consider myself fussy about how things sound once 
recorded, but honestly | thought it sounded just fine. | had no 
expectations, other than the hope that we might get played on college/ 
community radio and at best have an underground hit. The idea of going 
beyond that was completely foreign. 


Greg Freeman: The cover was great and the liner notes were funny. 


Brandan Kearney: The album has earned a small group of loyal 
listeners, and everyone I’ve met so far has been very nice. 


So I try to be grateful for that minor miracle, instead of brooding over the 
masterpiece we might’ve made if I’d been wealthier and more talented. 


CONTRADICTING THE SO-CALLED AVANT-GARDE 


Barbara Manning: | did have a feeling that compared with the work 
some of my friends were doing that | was seen as too poppy. There were 
times when | self-imposed a sense of unworthiness compared to the 
types of music some other people were making. Maybe that was the 
reason | enjoyed delving into experimental music when | got 
opportunities, because | got to explore that side of me that | don’t usually 
get to as a writer. 


Brandan Kearney: People were trying to cram her into that sensitive 
acoustic folkie mold, and | know it annoyed her to have her actual 
musical interests treated as some betrayal of her talent. 


Barbara Manning: | hated the idea that | was being called a folksinger 
or — what did they call it in Germany? — softcore. They were like, 
“You’re the queen of softcore” and | was like, “No...”. | didn’t attend a 
lot of things that | probably could have been invited to, just because | 
didn’t buy into that scene, the one that ended up spawning Sheryl Crow, 
and all of Penelope Houston’s acoustic projects, and all that. | just didn’t 
feel comfortable with it at all. 


Brandan Kearney: | think Barbara was a much more experimental 
musician than most of the self-proclaimed oddballs in our vicinity. She 
was always fearless about trying new things, whereas a lot of avant- 
garde types were clearly stuck in a conceptual rut that they were never, 
ever going to leave. The dangerous, controlled-chaos aspect of 
performance | mentioned earlier came naturally to her; she could be very 
confrontational onstage, and she was also willing to let songs and 
shows fall apart in interesting or alarming ways. That kind of 
precariousness and human interest is exactly what was missing from a 


lot of “experimental” acts back then, most of whom were about as 
unpredictable as a cesium beam clock. 


Barbara Manning: The only thing | feel in life that I’ve ever been really good 
at is writing my Barbara Manning songs, and being Barbara Manning 
onstage. That | do really well. 


Greg Freeman: | would see Barbara get excited about a band or sound and 
dive in deep, whatever it was — music from New Zealand, the Urinals, Sonic 
Youth, ‘60s music, bands her friends were in, etc. Sometimes her excitement 
would last a week and be over, and other music she got into is music she is 
still stoked about to this day. 
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Brandan Kearney: As for me, | don’t think | was typecast, but some people 
in SF felt that to be recognizably “creative”, you had to look and sound like 
an explosion at a jute mill. By that measure, World of Pooh was failing to 
deliver the proper tonnage of coals to Newcastle. 


| had no quarrel with anyone who thought we were terrible, as long as that 
judgment was based on something more relevant than our under-reliance on 
ring modulators or paint-stiffened wigs. The people who refused to overlook 
those deficits on principle bugged me enough that | pasted a Cocteau quote 
on the cassette release: “Contradict the so-called avant-garde”. But the 
people trying to turn Barbara into the new Janis lan bugged me a lot more. 


Barbara Manning: \n every way, | feel that World of Pooh’s genius is 
Brandan. The posters, the artwork that he would steal and redo, his ideas 
about projecting really annoying sexual films that were played slowly 
backwards, how he’d just toss things into the audience like little pornography 
films that we’d cut up; making really snide cards that said weird things that 
you couldn’t understand — just confusing the audience. He liked giving them 
gifts. 


Alex Behr: Barbara always seemed experimental and eclectic to 
me, and Brandan, after World of Pooh broke up, asked me to join 
bands that were poppy — like Job’s Daughters, Purple Oblivion, 
and Heavenly Ten Stems. 


Jay Paget: All the conflict that arises from perception is par for the 
course and mostly phantom limb kind of stuff. It’s not really there, 
although it feels like it is. One has to trust the work to assemble all 
the components that go into songs, instruments and bands then try 
stay in the present while performing it. Juggling these concepts is 
enough to keep one on their toes and hopefully the criticism we 
weigh on ourselves is not further burdened by trying to look through 
another’s lens, back at yourself. Knowing Brandan and Barbara, 
they have enough self-criticism to keep them honest. 


Barbara Manning: Brandan was a very self-effacing kind of 
person, so his humor tends to be negative. | don’t think he felt 
comfortable being tagged as anything. 


Greg Freeman: | don't think Brandan cared at all what people 
thought of him. He never struck me as someone who worried about 
his public image. He was (and | am sure still is) hyper-intelligent, 
and driven to create art and music that fed his own interests. 


Barbara Manning: At one point! wanted to do the Blue Oyster Cult 
song “Don’t Fear The Reaper”, and Brandan was like, “well how 
about this one”, because it wasn’t as well-known, and | loved it 
because it had that sexual thing going with “Dominance and 
Submission”. 


Geoff Soule: World of Pooh encapsulates a very specific way of 
experimenting with pop sensibility, noise, and emotional 
dynamics. Had a big influence on me, and I'm sure many others at 
that time. 


Barbara Manning: | am also a huge fan of The Urinals and 100 
Flowers. | knew that first 100 Flowers album like the back of my 
hand. “Strip Club” was a song that | think | suggested, because 
Brandan and | had gone to a strip club. It was awkward - it wasn’t 
a date, it was just two friends going, and trying to make sense out 
of what we were watching. What was lucky about that was John 
Talley-Jones heard it, because of the Bananafish connection, and 
he came and found me at the record store | was working at on 
Haight Street, Reckless, and walked up and said, “can | see 
Barbara Manning”. | said, here | am, and he said “I’m John Talley- 
Jones” and | just about peed my pants. | took a break and walked 
around Haight Street with him, talking about music. 


Jay Paget: You have to take into consideration the context. We 
were all in multiple projects while World of Pooh existed, so all 
things didn't rise or fall based on World of Pooh, so to speak. | 
suppose shedding personalities is as natural as adopting them at 
a young age, and not to struggle with it would be disingenuous. 
Personally, | didn’t like befriending the chemistry of failed 
expectations that seemed to be all around. Glorious Din’s demise 
was weird, as was Harry’s Picket Fence and The Night Train 
Express. AIDS was raging in San Francisco and | was losing people 
and seeing others get sick. So you practice and become proficient 
at whatever it is you have chosen as the instrument, but in the end 
you get into the room and move your hands and mouth and keep 
playing till your mind shuts up and hopefully something happens 
that’s worth listening back to. 


PICTURE IT: THE SF LATE ‘80s SCENE 


Alex Behr: Everything was unique about it. We didn’t really “find” 
ourselves in a music scene. We created it. | came from knowing 
people at KALX, where people were curating a life for themselves 
but through other people’s music, to becoming friends with people 
who were doing everything: fanzines, comic books, record labels, 
recording studios, movies, paintings, touring the country with little 
money, etc. Fashion wasn’t as much of a part of it — but ina way 
it was — thrift store clothing, old man clothing, dressing “down”. 


Brandan Kearney: A music scene is a necessary evil up to a point, but after that, it tends to 


limit people’s possibilities. And it tends to warp everyone’s perceptions in hindsight, creating FRI DAY JA N U A R Y 6 9 P M 
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sake of politeness. But sincere connections are rare for any group of people, and | think that’s 
especially true of musicians. The collaborators I’ve felt really close to, | could count on Harold 
Lloyd’s fingers. To me, they always felt more like a buffer against the “scene” than a part of 
it. 


Alex Behr: My friends like Seymour or Mark from the Thinking Fellers were finding obscure 
Cambodian tapes to use as inspiration, or recordings of these drunks named Pete and Ray, 
or befriending bands more aggressive than they were (like the Sun City Girls or Fuck Bubble), 
or listening to cult leaders. They were putting found letters and art into fanzines and collages. 
It felt more sophisticated and obscure than, say, typical obsessions with serial killers. 


Jay Paget: When Thinking Fellers Union came on the scene, that made us all notice. Their 
arrangements were from outer space. Grux and Caroliner were around since day one and were 
broadcasting continuously, and Eric Cope was spinning off multiple folkish projects in which 
Brandan and Barbara were members. James Dillon and | tried our hand at country blues in a 
band called The Night Train Express. Idiot (the) brought Chas and a bunch of others into the 
party circuit, ABC was in full swing with our “seven goddamn girl drummers”, a term coined 
by Grux and a subsequent marketing staple of all our flyers, even though the number of girl 
drummers varied from three to nine. 


Alex Behr: Everyone was extremely funny. People were working together, living together, in 


natural course — so different houses would become the center of parties for a while — Lyon 
Street, where bands would come through and stay; Seymour lived in the Mission above 
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Shattuck House in Oakland where the Thinking Fellers lived. Greg Freeman had Lowdown 
Studios, where the baseball stadium is now. Most bands recorded with him. He was 
crucial. 


Greg Freeman: | think there are two aspects of San Francisco music back then that 
stand out to me as being different than now. For one thing, as we all know, it was a lot 
cheaper then to live in SF and do creative things like music and art. The days of being 
able to work a part-time job and play in a band and pay $250 for aroom in a house are 
gone forever. 


The other thing is that there was a nice supportive social scene that World of Pooh was 
part of. The extended family tree included people in Caroliner, the Thinking Fellers 
Union Local 282, ABC, Tarnation, etc. | remember a lot of shows and parties where 
pretty much everybody knew everybody else. 


Jay Paget: The Lyon Street house, where Barbara, her sister Terri and others lived, was a place 
that remains iconic in my memory. Sunny, calm and productive. Everyone was always at some 
stage of making something, in a craft sense. | was pretty critical of many things at the time and 
crafting was one of them, but Barbara and Terri took me by the hand and made it okay for me to 
make ugly things with glue, glitter and leather. | had little choice, but didn’t mind and still use the 
guitar strap they made for my birthday all these years later. 


Alex Behr: Barbara and her sister, Terri, hosted many potlucks — pun intended — so | always 
felt welcome at Lyon Street dinners as an extension of what was happening at clubs. They created 
instant families, where all | had to do was bring a six-pack of Sierra Nevada Pale Ale and | was 
welcome. Extroverts, introverts — didn’t matter. Barbara is very charismatic, and when she wants 
you to feel good, you will feel fucking great. 


WORLD OF POOH LIVE: “EMOTIONALLY UNSTABLE PEOPLE WITH 
VERY LITTLE IMPULSE CONTROL AND A DANGEROUSLY HIGH 
ALCOHOL TOLERANCE” 


Barbara Manning: World of Pooh never insisted on being the headliner, unless we were 
somehow forced to be. We weren’t ambitious in the sense that we felt that we deserved a certain 
spot. We thought the Thinking Fellers were going to be massively famous, so it made tons of 
sense to let them plow their way toward that. World of Pooh was something that we were really, 
fiercely into, but without ambition. 


Brandan Kearney: | feel like we were people with a weird relationship portraying people with a 
really weird relationship. Over time, the distinction vanished. 
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Music/STAGE 


By Paul Harrar 
Staff writer 

World of Crap might be a better 
name for the San Francisco band 
World of Pooh, which played a 
disappointing set — to say the 
least — at the Burro Room 
Saturday. 

The drunken performance by 
guitarist Brandan Kearney and ear- 
splitting volume at which the trio 
sloppily played their half-hour set 
{louder and more abrasive, 
amazingly, than even the metal 
band who played before them) 
tarnished a rare local performance 
by former 28th Day vocalist! 
bassist/guitarist Barbara Manning. 

Material from Manning’s solo 
“Lately | Keep Scissors” LP is 
+7 topping the KCSC Livewire Top 10 

list, so interest was somewhat 
keen in the World of Pooh 
performance, which included a 
couple cuts from her album. 

But it was a waste of brain cells, 
eardrums, and $3 for those 50 or 
so who waited through opening 
sets by Top Fuel Drag (members of 


Reverberations 


the Chico band Dose), and 
surprisingly professional and well- 
rehearsed San Jose metal 
foursome Lifeline. 

“We're trying to get it as bad as 
possible,” Kearney sloshed into 
the mike after one song, ‘“‘and that 
was the worst so far.” 

No kidding. Thanks for nothing, 
guys. 


World of Pooh is full of it 


Photo by Paul Harrar 


Former Chicoan Barbara Manning sings lead during World of Pooh's 
disappointing appearance in Chico Saturday night. 


every time they start up again. 

And so it is with stalwart open- 
miker Tom Ryder, who, with 
singing partner Debbie Collette, 
has revived open mike at LaSalle’s, 
the original venue for open mike in 
Chico. It’s at 9 p.m. Wednesdays. 

Speaking of revivals, Greg Scott 
has persuaded the owner of Trader 
Mau’s Dragon Palace restaurant 
(formerly Trader Pang’s) to reopen 
the venue to live music. The Top 40 
Greg Scott Band now plays there 
about every other week. 


~ CHICO’S FAVES? 


Little Charlie and the Nightcats, 
who returned to the Blue Max 


University art department, as well 
as other local heavyweight artists, 
will be represented in the 
impromptu art gallery at the Chico 
Elk’s Lodge. 


Performances by 18 bands are 
scheduled from noon-8 p.m. with 
shows on the main stage and 
cabaret stage occurring 
simultaneously. 


Among the groups performing: 
the Deric Binyon Quintet (modern 
jazz), the Broadway Bros., the 
Chris Collins Company (performing 
the late vibraharpists’ original 
compositions), the Dan Kinkle Big 
Band, the Charlie Robinson Trio, 
the Twilite Trio. Poor Aftertaste 


Matt Hall: | remember oneshow where Barbara and Brandan had bought these fake beer 
bottles. They were made out of sugar so you could crash them over each other’s head 
without causing serious injuries. Two-thirds of the way into the show Brandan picked up 
a beer bottle and conked it over Barbara’s head, but it didn’t break. Barbara said, “Ow! 
That actually hurt!” and then he tried it again. Barbara was getting annoyed. After a few 
more attempts it finally broke, and they carried on with the show. 


Barbara Manning: | felt like the audience went cold. | could feel the audience turn on the 
band alittle bit. There were mad to see a girl get hit by a bottle. | remember feeling, “Oh, 
| really shouldn’t have played it up”. 


Matt Hall: | was Brandan’s roommate at the time, and he told me beforehand about the 
stunt. | thought it would be a humorous attempt to convince the audience they were 
seeing a real fight. The actual execution was kind of lazy, half-assed, and random, with 
no real effort expended to make the “fight” look real. But Barbara did seem clearly 
annoyed. The whole thing was both more fake and more real, more disturbing and more 
funny than | expected. Stuff like that was kind of normal among our group of friends at 
the time. 


Barbara Manning: That was part of Brandan’s humor, me living up to the “I’m being 
dominated by him” thing. We enjoyed that. I’m sure / was the dominating one. 


Brandan Kearney: Barbara hadn’t played in Chico since 28th Day broke up. Reasonably 
enough, she wanted our show to go well. But we started drinking in the van at about 10 
a.m. And when we got to the venue, we kept getting handed pitchers rather than single 
beers. And then some metal band from San Jose opened and they played for about two 
hours, so | kept getting drunker and surlier. Eventually, | was torn between the desire to 
make Barbara happy and proud, and the desire to let the Good People of Chico know 
what | thought of their expectations. Eventually | shifted toward Plan B, less from 
conviction than from diminished capacity. Barbara took it all in good spirits, maybe 
because we kept drinking through the night and practically had to be poured into the van 
the next day. | don’t remember who else was in there with us, and | hope to God they don’t 
remember either. 


Anthony Bedard: Live, the band's delivery was way more agitated than on the album, 


especially songs like "Mr. Coffee Nerves" and their 
cover of 100 Flowers’ "Strip Club", which was always a 
barnburner. Maybe it had something to do with 
Brandan and Barbara bickering onstage in between 
songs. | cannot remember what they fought about, but 
as an audience member it was both funny and 
uncomfortable. 


Brandan Kearney: There are lots of lurid stories, and 
they’re kind of funny, some of them. But when you 
scrape away the dazzling veneer of also-ran indie- 
rocker glitz, you’re really just talking about emotionally 
unstable people with very little impulse control and a 
dangerously high alcohol tolerance. 


Anthony Bedard: These onstage disagreements or 
whatever were literal showstoppers. The big question 
was always: would they stop sniping at each other long 
enough to play another song let alone finish the set? 
Intraband relations seemed to be getting worse the 
more shows they played, but musically they kept 
getting better and better. 


Brandan Kearney: A certain amount of “conflict” was 
for entertainment purposes, but people didn’t always 
know where the line was. | suspect they didn’t want to 
know. 


Barbara Manning: We'd play shows in San Francisco, 
and | would have the best day, just knowing that | had 
a show that night. Then we’d meet up, load things out, 
and everything was very electric, and then over before 
| knew it. It was a blur of fun for me. | loved playing live. 


Anthony Bedard: For a while they were one of the best 
bands in the city. Talking to other fans at their shows, 
we had the feeling that they weren't going to be around 
much longer and so we felt compelled to see as many 
of their shows as possible before it all blew apart. The 
last time | saw them, it was their biggest show to date 
and by then they were outright arguing on stage in 
between songs. They might've even stopped a couple 
of songs mid-number. Despite how great the music 
was, the set felt like a fiasco and, by the time they left 
the stage, I had the distinct impression that it was going 
to be their last show. 
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Alex Behr: When | saw Courtney tackle Kurt 
backstage at the Palladium in May 1991, at their 
famous meeting chronicled in bios, | thought — I’d 
seen that before. I’d seen that violent sexuality. | was 
always attracted to it as a voyeur. | remember watching 
World of Pooh in asmall club, with my scabbed up arm 
from alittle tattoo, and behind them was a screening of 
an S/M movie. 


Brandan Kearney: By the time of our last few shows 
in San Francisco, we could headline and draw a 
respectable crowd. Numerically respectable, anyway. 
What they were hoping to see is a whole other 
question, natch. 


“A THREE-LEGGED GOAT TRYING TO 
HOBBLE OVER THE MOUNTAINS” 


Brandan Kearney: People assume we broke up after 
our East Coast tour, but we’d essentially broken up 
before the tour. It’s not what we wanted, necessarily, 
but the strain Barbara and | were under was not 
sustainable. We were working on a second LP, but it 
wasn’t clear if we’d ever finish it. | felt like we were flying 
in a holding pattern, trying to burn off fuel before a 
crash landing. 


In the middle of all this uncertainty, we accepted an 
offer to tour the East Coast for about a week, with Dumbhead guitarist 
Debbi Shane acting as our tour manager. This gave us a reason to hold 
things together, but | think it also gave us the sense of an attainable 
endpoint — kind of like a movie where aging crooks decide to pull one last 
heist. We played in Oakland right before we left, and I’m pretty sure we 
announced it as our final West Coast show, so it’s not like we went out 
expecting to come back in one piece. Or even in three pieces, for that 
matter. 


Barbara Manning: | didn’t know anything about the crazy feelings for 
World of Pooh that people in Boston had, but Boston radio was playing 
World of Pooh a lot. It would be played back to back with Half Japanese 
or something, and people really got into it. They really got it. They were 
curious about this band. So when we show up on the train, and meet all 
the hipsters from Boston, | think they were utterly entertained by the 
craziness that was going down. 


Brandan Kearney: |t seemed like East Coast people were more taken 
with our shtick than folks in the Bay Area. 


Jay Paget: Just the fact that our tour included a 6,000-mile round trip 
train ride was more than enough to make it worthwhile for me. When we 
landed in Boston, we ended up staying in the neighborhood where | grew 
up. The bars and places | used to hang out were right down the street. My 
delinquent friends still hung out there. So, to come into town with the 
World of Pooh freak show was particularly appealing. 


Brandan Kearney: Our first accomplishment was getting thrown out of 
some nice couple’s house after a single night, which is the least we 
deserved. Of course, Jay didn’t cause any of these problems; he had the 
patience of a saint throughout. | think he lost his temper maybe once. 


Barbara Manning: One of the classic stories was from Boston, and | 
shouldn't be telling it like I’m proud of it, because I’m not. Yet it goes to 
the depth of my psychosis, in a way. | felt like | needed to talk to Brandan 
at the show, and he really wasn’t giving me the attention | wanted. This 
is at the Middle East in Boston — very packed. | picked Brandan up and 
threw him over my shoulder, then took him into the bathroom and locked 
the door. | took my shoe off and smashed the light out. We were just sitting 
thereinthe dark. People were trying to get into the bathroom, and nothing 
was happening. | just had him trapped. | don’t know what I’m doing, like, 
what is the point of this? That was probably the most heightened 
craziness that we reached. 


Covered Wagon, San Francisco 1989 


Brandan Kearney: Barbara and | had both gone completely out of our 
gourds by that time. We ended up going on late because Phil Milstein 
couldn’tfind his Wolseley pith helmet and he refused to perform without 
it. That gave us alot of extra time for drinking and sobbing and whatever 
else. | remember Barbara interrupting one song to jump onto some 
couple’s table and gulp down their pitcher of beer. | remember grabbing 
all my strings at once and tearing them off my guitar to avoid playing an 
encore. And | remember Barbara dragging me into the bathroom to talk 
about how sad she felt. The conversation wasn’t totally coherent, but 
it wasn’t anywhere near the height of our craziness — not even on that 
day. We were just contemplating the ruins. It was more painful than 
lashing out at each other, but it was also more sensible. | was kind of 
glad she did it. 


Jay Paget: Brandan and Barbara were fighting, so to speak, but | 
thought that was what people did who got close. | was ina relationship 
and | fought, so that kind of thing never really stood out as all that 
unusual. But | did think it was unusual when Barbara locked Brandan in 
the bathroom ataclub in Boston and would not let him out. We were late 
getting on stage but it didn’t bother me. | thought it had a good effect, 
it made us very alert. 


Barbara Manning: There was just too much drama. The drama was 
really more coming from me. 


Phil Milstein: | think | saw three shows during their ill-fated East Coast 
swing. The shows were great for the most part, but Brandan was so 
messed up by the end that at the Middle East he lapsed into an extended 
Ruth Buzzi impersonation that was at first merely bewildering, but after 
awhile simply pathetic. They had one or two more dates after that, and 
those came off more or less without a hitch, but it was clear by then that 
the poor guy needed a long rest. Fortunately, he was able to use the 
Greyhound ride back home for just that purpose. 


Jay Paget: What did scare the shit out of me was on the way home we 
decided to enlist in one of these brokered “drive someone’s car to a 
destination” arrangements. Basically, you got a free car for the service 
of delivering it to the owner. We picked up our car in the NYC area and 
drove it to Chicago. In the middle of the night we hit a snow storm and 
the back window of the hatchback blew out! | was asleep and awoke to 
screams thinking we had just driven off a cliff. All | could see was snow 
blowing sideways across a black sky and a strange feeling of being 
airborne. The next day we had to deliver the car to a nice couple in 


Chicago and try to explain what the hell happened. Thankfully they did not call the cops. 


Brandan Kearney: The drive took all night, and we barely made it to the train station in time. 
| remember us running through the subway tunnels and Debbi announcing, “I am never going 
anywhere with any of you again!” 


Barbara Manning: Even the fact that we managed to get across the country and back, like a 
three-legged goat trying to hobble over the mountains — it was a difficult thing to do, and I’m 
glad that we did. 


SLIPPING IN, PULLING OUT 


Alex Behr: They had a great sense of pacing, irony and subtle intellect — no bullshit — that’s 
why their tiff with Hank Rollins during their East Coast tour was so funny. 


Barbara Manning: We were playing CBGB, and it was the first time I’d ever set foot in New York 
City. I’m excited, and scared, and | don’t know my way around. It was very gritty back then, a 
very dirty area in the Bowery. We’re one of the bands playing on a bill with Das Damen, Helmet 
and the Hank Rollins Group. When we went on, Brandan continued to talk about the poetry 
books we were selling, and | thought he was saying that because we were from San Francisco, 
you know, beat poetry books. 


Brandan Kearney: Instead of being gracious or grateful like a reasonable person, | made snide 
comments about Henry’s books. Plus, Barbara was introducing our songs with titles like “Pull 
It Out”. 


Barbara Manning: | did not in any way connect it with Hank Rollins’ poetry books. Brandan 
definitely was making fun of Hank Rollins, but he only did it once. | just picked it up, and every 
break I’d be like, “Don’t forget to pick up our poetry books...!!” We come off stage, and there’s 
Hank Rollins sitting on the side of the stage, literally huffing and puffing, with this angry look and 
this screwed-up face. Just so full of tension. He stopped me, and said, “Uh, you making fun of 
me?” | knew who he was, and | was never big on hardcore — | like punk rock, but never the OC 
sound. | didn’t know why he was mad, but just lied through my teeth. | was like, “No no, | think 
you’re really cool” — whichis bullshit — but! knew that he was just mad at me, and he just gave 
me a shove, and made me fall backward. 


Brandan Kearney: | saw him yelling at her. She was trying to be soothing; she even patted him 
maternally on the arm at one point, which you’d think would’ve calmed him right down. But he 
slapped her hand away and yelled, “Fuck you!” And when | went over to see if | could be of any 
assistance, he gave me a shove on the shoulder and said, “Fuck you, too!” Then he stormed 
off. 


Barbara Manning: | go in the back room, which is right behind the stage, and Brandan says, 
because he was kind of pissed at me anyway for different reasons, “You know, Hank has an 
army. All those kids out there will do anything that he asks them”. | did not leave that back room 
all night. | was terrified. | 100-percent believed that someone was going to hurt me. | came out 
when the lights were on, and there was no crowd anymore, and I’m walking out with my stuff 
with the band, and this guy at the bar goes, “Hey! Hey you!” He comes up to me, and it’s the 
bass player from the Rollins Band. I’m expecting something bad to happen, and he goes, “I 
really liked you guys!” 


Brandan Kearney: As a great poet once said, “Every time | open my mouth, | always wish | had 
kept it shut”. 


Barbara Manning: | hear him on the radio down here and still think, “Hank, you owe me an 
apology!” 
THE END OF THE BAND 


Brandan Kearney: Barbara sent me a very sweet valentine a couple of weeks before our final 
show, assuring me that the good memories outweighed the bad. | understood that. But the poor 
souls who had to deal with us should probably get a vote on the question as well. 


Jay Paget: | for one did not see the end coming until we were on the train returning from the 
East Coast, and it was decided to “break”. At that point, | remembered the Thinking Fellers were 
looking for a drummer. | had known for a while that Paul, their drummer, didn’t want to tour 
because he was taking care of his kid. The night we got back to the Bay Area TFUL282 was 
playing, and announced for the first time publicly they needed a drummer. 


Barbara Manning: The recordings that came out after we broke up were definitely recordings 
that were going to be part of something. Brandan and | were not talking for a long time, right 
around the time they came out. 
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Brandan Kearney: The EP material was from the 
planned second album, which was supposed to 
be called A Trip to Your Tonsils. We’d recorded 
maybe eight tracks in the studio — plus the 
version of “Blow the Smoke Away” that Barbara 
and | recorded at home — but only the four songs 
that wound up on the EP actually had vocals. 


Barbara Manning: \t was very bittersweet to 
have arelease come out when you can’t celebrate 
it with the band. The first time | saw the one 
Brandan put out (A Trip To Your Tonsils EP) was 
in New York at Gerard Cosloy’s house. | was 
listening to it going, “What are all these extra 
noises on here? Why did he record it like this?? 
What does he mean by this? He hates me!” Of 
course | find out that nothing means anything, and 
| was not to take anything personally. That was 
probably my biggest mistake, thinking for a long 
time that Brandan hated me when he did not hate 
me at all. 


Brandan Kearney: | wasn’tthrilled with my guitar 
on “Stones of Judgment”, so Greg and | 
discussed looping something under it. He had a 
sound effects CD with a track of lowing cows. It 
was a mournful sound, and it also seemed to tie 
in nicely with the “knife-holding butchers” line. 
The same CD had a cuckoo clock snippet, so | 
threw that on as well. Barbara took this as acoded 
message. | told her in unnecessarily harsh terms 
that she was mistaken, and we didn’t speak for a 
year or two. It was very silly. And of course, | now 
wish the sounds weren’t there, and Barbara now 
likes them. You can’t win! 


WORLD OF POOH — 21st- 
CENTURY REDUX 


Jay Paget: | remember wearing a World of Pooh 
shirt a couple years after we broke up and a lot of 
people wanted to know where | got the shirt. took 
this as evidence of increased popularity. 


Greg Freeman: | went on a highly-anticipated trip to New Zealand in 
1993 with my girlfriend at the time (now wife) Christine. We had made 
friends before the trip with a lot of people in the NZ music scene, mainly 
centered around people affiliated with the labels Flying Nun and 
Xpressway, and so we traveled the country for a month and paid them 
visits. Everywhere we went, when we met somebody new, and they 
found out | was from San Francisco, people wanted to know if | knew 
Brandan Kearney. 


Brandan Kearney: For me, there’s a huge amount of guilt and shame 
associated with this stuff. I’ve tried to apologize and make amends over 
the years, but to apologize to everyone who deserves it, I’d need to hire 
a full-time research staff. If you ran over a pedestrian at a certain 
intersection, you’d probably go well out of your way to avoid that 
crossing in the future. And that’s what WoP has often felt like to me: the 
scene of a crime. 


These days, | can see what a tough position | was in. | was very young, 
very damaged, very aware of my weak points. | was suddenly in a real 
studio with real musicians — both of whom | idolized — trying to get 
plausible recordings on a tight budget. At the same time, | was trying to 
navigate a series of emotional minefields (including my ex-girlfriend’s 
mental illness, the tragedy of which hangs over the album much more 
than | realized at the time). None of this excuses anything. But if | didn’t 
take a clinical view, I’m not sure | could revisit the era to this extent. 


Alex Behr: |n December 2015 | played bass in a one-off show with 
Barbara on her 51st birthday in Portland with Brandan on guitar and 
Christen Derr on drums and vocals (she had played with Barbara in 
Chico). | wanted us to do a cover of “Strip Club”, because | loved the 
World of Pooh version for its delicacy and menace. And | wanted to 
cover “I’m on the Wrong Side”, which | had played many times in my 
mind during bad romances. Since Barbara was living in Long Beach, 
Brandan, Christen and | practiced as a trio for seven weeks until the day 
before the show. We had only one practice all together, and it suddenly 
made sense — all the work, all the time we’d put into it, all the 


awkwardness as we played without the focal point. | felt giddy that it was 
finally coming together with harmonies, Brandan’s guitar parts, 
Barbara’s great guitar style, and that unique Barbara song magic. 


Geoff Soule: The birthday show Barbara did last December was pretty 
special, | think for everyone involved. Hearing those songs was one of 
those out-of-time-and-place sort of experiences for me. | hadn't 
listened to that stuff in probably 20 years. It kind of blew me away to hear 
them played live. 


Brandan Kearney: The show was a bit sloppy in places, as you’d 
expect from aging, sentimental lushes with one full practice under their 
belt, but it felt like things still clicked between us. 


Barbara Manning: That was amazing. | couldn’t take my eyes off him, 
watching him play. It was like going back 25 years. It felt very much like 
a time warp. 


Geoff Soule: | realized that night just how much those songs had 
informed my own writing. | was primarily a drummer, but it was the year 
| first heard them, when | was nineteen or twenty, that | started writing 
songs on guitar. | was listening to her music so much at that time. 


Brandan Kearney: The only thing that bothers me about the album’s 
latter-day reputation is the myth and lore of Our Unhappy Relationship, 
which | sometimes worry is the only reason people are still listening to 
it. The fact is, Barbara and | were getting along just fine when we 
recorded The Land of Thirst. People sometimes present it as some 
indie-pop version of Rumours or Shoot Out the Lights. | know we 
brought this on ourselves through public displays of madness and 
worse, but most of that stuff happened after the LP had been written and 
recorded. Love it or hate it, The Land of Thirst was the product of a 
somewhat crazed but extremely close and supportive working 
relationship, and | dislike seeing it portrayed as an album by and about 
people who were at each other’s throats. Terrible things happened, to 
our eternal discredit, but most of them happened later on. 


WORLD OF POOH: 


WORLD OF P OOH Barbara Manning - guitar, vocals 


Brandan Kearney - bass, vocals 
Jay Paget - drums 


Discography: 


No Little Taxis Shining Their Light cassette (Nuf Sed, 1984) 
Dust cassette (Nuf Sed, 1985) 

The Land of Thirst cassette (Nuf Sed, 1988) 

The Land of Thirst LP (Nuf Sed, 1989) 

G.H.M./Someone Wants You Dead 45 (K, 1990) 

A Trip to Your Tonsils 7”EP (Nuf Sed, 1991) 


Compilation Appearances: 


in-store appearance at 
“I’m On The Wrong Side” & “Mr. Coffee Nerves” (from Insight 
R = V re) LV -E R Compilation: To Sell Kerosene Door to Door 2xLP; Insight, 1987) 
“Former Airline” (from A String of Pearls tape; Nuf Sed, 1988) 
“Druscilla Penny” (from Timeless Positive Infinity 7”EP; 
RECORDS MV iersrsiss, 89 
S AT 1 4 F E B “Dominance and Submission” (from Not All That Terrifies 
Harms tape and 7”EP; Nuf Sed & Ajax/Nuf Sed, 1990 & 1992) 


520 clement 3:00 pm “Drunkard’s Dream” (from A Nostalgic Dream of a Victorian 
Childhood; Tangled, 1991) 


“Strip Club” (from Step, Step, Steppin’ on Satan’s Foot CD; 
Tedium House/Bananafish, 1994) 


Enormous thanks as well to Alex Behr, Anthony Bedard, Geoff 
Soule, Greg Freeman, Matt Hall and Phil Milstein for their 
contributions & first-person recollections of the ‘Pooh 
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RECORD REVIEWS. 


ACTUAL CRIMES - 5 Songs cassette 

Primal punk sounds from this London trio faithfully reviving the post-riot 
grrrl agitated angularity of the Slampt Records roster, with echoes of 
boy-girl revolutionaries like Huggy Bear & Red Monkey present in the 
vocal trade-offs between guitarist Kirsty (who typically sings) & 
drummer Aaron (who typically shouts), as well as Actual Crimes’ highly 
politicized & outspokenly feminist lyrical stances. The prickly, dissonant 
guitar & Aaron’s disaffected yelp on “Scene Screamer” & “I’m Getting 
Better” can be traced back to Olympia circa the early-to-mid ‘90s, but 
through the paranoid moodiness of Unwound in their less unhinged 
moments, as opposed to the requisite Bikini Kill/Bratmobile influences 
that might be expected from a group stirring up a self-proclaimed 
“working class feminist racket”. There’s also an endearing layer of 
scrappy, garage-honed grit at play on 5 Songs that juxtaposes in 
interesting ways with Kirsty’s airily melodic & almost sugary sweet voice 
(see “When You Die | Will Like You”), setting Actual Crimes apart from 
some of their more aggressive hardcore-adjacent UK DIY femme-punk 
contemporaries - they’d probably be more inclined to hand you a copy 
of their zine than spit in your face. 

(Tunnel Visions; actualcrimes.bandcamp.com) — Erika 


AQUARIAN BLOOD - Savage Mind 7”EP 

Starting with the piercing sound of one of those old gym teacher 
whistles, “Savage Mind” is a two-minute rollercoaster of blown-out, lo- 
fi synth-punk that picks up where Aquarian Blood’s Memphis 
progenitors Lost Sounds had left off, as Laurel Ferdon & JB Horrell (both 
of Moving Finger; she used to be in Nots, he’s currently in Ex-Cult) tear 
into the song with their call-and-response vocals, energetically shrieked 
& delivered in a deep monotone, respectively. B-side “Berlin Wall” 
roughs up the droning, bleak sounds of early Euro post-punk/minimal 
synth to good effect, but A-side follow-up “Come Unglued” is the real 
knockout here, with mega-distorted squalls of violin & Ferdon’s 
desperate yell clawing itself out from underneath the wash of noise, 
creating a sense of agitated claustrophobia that’s part-Raincoats, part- 
Screamers, completely harrowing. 

(Goner; goner-records.com) - Erika 


ALEX ARCHIBALD - Early Suburban Terrorism DL 

Alex Archibald’s a Vancouver-based plucker who solo-travels the 
strings on both guitar and banjo in an exceptionally pleasant Basho/ 
Bachman/Fahey style. Whether it’s tuning, virtuosity, intensity or lack 
thereof, his pieces don’t quite leap the chasm the way those fellas did 
or do. Every time it seems like that extra note might be required to bring 
chills or start me braying, it doesn’t quite arrive, and we’re left with 
second-fiddle, background-listening-at-work stuff in the (still just fine!) 
camp of folks like Glenn Jones or Richard Osborne. Less of a 
transcendental waterfall and more like a nice warm bath. 
(alexarchibald.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


DANIEL BACHMAN - River LP/CD 

Last year | got off my fucking high horse and stopped discounting or 
otherwise deriding as Fahey-come-latelys those solo guitarists picking 
with all five fingers in the transcendent, reverent, lonesome style. Doing 
so opened me up to the inner world of one Daniel Bachman, a prolific 
and hot-as-shit acoustic guitarist from North Carolina (by way of 
Virginia) who also dabbles on various records in banjo, experimental 
postproduction and straight-up old timey. I’m now acquainted with and 
the proud owner of the man’s excellent back catalog, and even so, it’s 
no far stretch to say that 2015’s “River” is the man’s best. Contemplative 
and as deep as a bog in a holler, Bachman foregoes a lot of the 
backward-gazing 78rpm worship and moves beautifully and with much 
complexity from dark to light in the course of a piece - and they are in 
fact pieces. It’s often akin to the winding path traveled by another 
celebrated guitar troubadour, Jack Rose, whose “Reprise” Bachman 
covers here. The opener “Won’t You Cross Over To That Other Shore” 
is approximately what the words magnum opus were invented for, with 
jarring tonal breaks and shifts that are reminiscent of — aw hell, I’m just 
gonna say it — Fahey’s “The Portland Cement Factory at Monolith, 
California”. This was a big, big favorite of mine last year, and his live 
show in San Francisco documenting the songs from it was a first-rate 


highlight of the annum as well. 
(Three Lobed Recordings; threelobed.com) - Jay 


BENT - Skeleton Man + 2 7”EP 

Despite the fact that 6/7ths of their “Non-Soon” tape from 2015 was 
effectively unlistenable childish no-wave nonsense, the remaining 1/7th 
that | did like was among my favorite weirdo underground rock things 
of that year. Now Brisbane, Australia trio Bent have hit vinyl, and their 
culling ratio’s been upped substantially. You’ll need to adjust your tonal 
reception frequencies and forgive a little dramatic vocal overacting in 
order to process Heidi Cutlack’s Lunch-ian “singing”, but once you’ve 
done so, you'll be in for a real treat of zagged, wiry shards of ‘78 style 
lunacy on at least two of the three tracks, with a bass that throbs and 
rumbles in a most pleasant manner. | wouldn’t be so quick to fling this 
one across the room if | were you. 

(Moontown Records; moontown.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


BIG BLEACH - Under the Bleacherz cassette 

You could be forgiven for expecting Big Bleach to be another pointless 
exercise in party-garage rock for kids with an affinity for acid-washed 
denim from the ‘90s, as the spelling of “bleacherz” in combination with 
the cover art featuring the band wearing sunglasses & swimsuits in a 
bathtub doesn’t really bode well. Thankfully, their short & snotty female- 
fronted punk songs are more Dangerhouse than Burger Records, with 
four of the tape’s seven songs given over to covers of classic ‘80s punk 
rippers (“Party With Me Punker” by the Minutemen, “Dirty Alleys, Dirty 
Minds” by Zero Boys, “Lights Out” by Angry Samoans & uh, “Kids in 
America” by Kim Wilde). As far as the three originals go, Big Bleach’s 
lyrical concerns are primarily about rocking out with leather-wearing 
biker dudes (two songs worth!) & being a punk (“I’m a Punk”), with the 
sort of trashy glee that’s a shade or two away from John Waters territory 
- small-town Mississippi punks in 2016 channeling the no frills, wild 
abandon of the Urinals & the Bags in 1978 could actually be the basis 
for a pretty great Cry-Baby-style juvenile delinquent musical. (self- 
released; bigbleach.bandcamp.com) - Erika 


BLACK ABBA - Betting on Death 7” 

It’s been a few years since we’ve heard anything from the Times New 
Viking camp, but the latest single from New Orleans’ Black Abba 
features two short, no-fi noise-pop songs that could conceivably pass 
for outtakes from that band’s gloriously messy Siltbreeze Records era, 
with a contemporary sub-underground garage/punk all-star lineup 
drawn from members of Buck Biloxi & the Fucks, Trampoline Team & the 
Gary Wrong Group (among others). “Betting on Death” & “Civilized” 
both share Times New Viking’s affinity for tunelessly hollered female 
vocals, wobbly, distorted synth & off-kilter hooks not quite obscured by 
a sound quality hovering somewhere around “recorded inside of a 
trashcan”, making for the sort of record that will be a prime candidate 
for future Messthetics-style compilations collecting scrappy DIY racket 
from the twenty-tens. Get in line now. 

(Goner; goner-records.com) - Erika 


BORZOI - Pinnacle 7” 

This Austin punk power trio kicks off their latest single with “Pinnacle,” 
which borrows more than a few tricks from the Bob Mould handbook, 
specifically the edition that spans Husker DU’s 1985 deadly 
doubleheader of New Day Rising & Flip Your Wig to the period where 
anyone stopped really caring about Sugar. There’s that trademark 
Mould-y tension in the simultaneously blistering/chiming guitar tone & 
some serious barbed wire melodies lurking beneath all of the racket of 
bashed drums & stop-start rollercoaster rhythms. On the flip, “I Feel 
Alien” is Borzoi’s stab at the gnarled & grungy punk scuzz of early 
Mudhoney, by way of some highly Jesus Lizard/Melvins-esque noise- 
rock bludgeoning - that guitar solo has the thrashy & beer-soaked yet 
extremely riffy quality to it that you’ll find on pretty much every Touch & 
Go/AmRep release from about 1989 to 1993. My vote definitely goes to 
“Pinnacle” here, but take both sides of the single together & I’d venture 
a guess that these three gentlemen have at least one well-thumbed 
copy of Our Band Could Be Your Life between them. 

(Pau Wau; pauwaurecords.com) - Erika 


BURNT ENVELOPE - Alien Nation: Collected Singles Thus Far LP 
A 2014 tape by a one-man, nihilistic, distortion-charged wrecking crew 
named Anthony Pasquarosa, now vinylized in 2016 by Feeding Tube in 
an edition of 300 or so. My understanding is that Pasquarosa records his 
works in numerous monikered guises, as is the sub-underground fashion 
these days. “Alien Nation” imagines a series of seven Burnt Envelope 45s 
and what they might sound like on a “compilation”, and me, | think they 
sound pretty fantastic. Imagine the drugginess and misanthropy of 
Vertical Slit channeled through fuzz-pedal warriors like Monoshock and, 
insome places, Chrome, with each track comprising maybe 120 seconds 
of hyper and/or loose-limbed guitar & vocal damage. All immoderate, all 
the time, even on an absurd cover of “Touch Me”. It flies off the rails at 
times, but mostly it’s exceptional, bleary-brained “groin thunder”, as the 
record’s enablers helpfully describe it. Fans of any of the aforementioned 
will find this one to be a real hefty surprise. (Feeding Tube; 
feedingtuberecords.com) - Jay 


CCTV - Practice Tape 3.6.16 cassette 

Just as with last year’s quick-disappearing 45, these purposely 
mysteriouso robot-punk spazz-outs from Indiana have thrown a 
blitzkrieg practice tape out there to see how fast it either vanishes or 
regenerates. It’s the new collector scumbait - free files passed to one or 
two pimply punks w/ modems, then spread virally. The band is just this 
phenomenally frantic, tight juggernaut with a Betty Boop vocalist, 
cramming moves from The Deadbeats, Dow Jones & The Industrials and 
Devo into sixty-second blast-off canisters. Then, for good measure, they 
speed up the tapes by a few seconds to amp up the adrenaline. It’s 
exceptionally blown-out fun, and | really can’t think of a single reason why 
anyone might want to steer clear. 

(no label, try youtu.be/XbOe 7ua6IUY) — Jay 


LE CHEMIN DE LA HONTE - self-titled LP 

Frigid coldwave-via-no wave sounds en frangais from some of the minds 
previously responsible for Strasbourg’s Delacave (Euro synth-pop in a 
Stereo Total vein) & the Feeling of Love (mutant no-fi garage-punk 
clatter). Like their Swiss neighbors & fellow Alpine post-punk 
resurrectionists Maraudeur, Le Chemin de la Honte have adopted an 
interlocking, ultra-rhythmic twin bass throb that’s thankfully more Delta 
5 than Ned’s Atomic Dustbin, filtered through the bleak drone of pre-SST, 
Kim Gordon-helmed Sonic Youth (think “| Dream | Dreamed” or “Shaking 
Hell”). “Ambient no wave” seems like an inherent contradiction, but 
nonetheless, it’s an apt frame of reference for the relatively lengthy & 
dissonantly moody soundscapes that make up the majority of the 


COUNTER INTUITS 


group’s debut LP. The real dizzying highs 
come when they lock into a more frantic & 
jagged snarl, though, like on the centerpiece 
“Les joies du métier,” which pairs Liliane 
Chansard’s_ dramatically intoned, deadly 
serious vocals with Seb Normal’s metronomic 
drumming & a loping, insistent bass hook, 
gradually spiraling into a wild-eyed whiplash 
that suggests Lizzy Mercier Descloux’s forays 
into deconstructive performance art with Rosa 
Yemen, but taken to a much darker place. 
C’est bien. (Danger Records; 
dangerrecords.bandcamp.com) - Erika 


THE CHOO CHOO TRAINS - Foggymotion 
tape/DL 

Yeah, | had problems with the name too, but 
after it received an in-print endorsement from 
Erika, | reckoned it might be worth a listen in 
any case. It was. Judging by some online 
digging I’ve done, the Choo Choo Trains have 
been quietly plying their gentle craft in London 
for ahalf-decade now & have some other tapes 
and 45s to their credit. The three women in this 
band owe a severe and so-obvious-it’s- 
effectively-acknowledged debt to both The 
Marine Girls and the Velvets, though they’re 
also eminently capable of some weird “musical 
drift” in which their simple 2-chord indie pop 
veers off into twinkling, near-ambient pop-drone. Recorded in a paper 
bag, “Foggymotion” plays the addition-by-subtraction card to a fucking 
T. There’s even one in which singer Veronica Dajani babbles in either 
Swedish or Norwegian, a Nordic treat that’s always welcome in this 
house. (Meat n’ Tatty Tapes; thechoochootrains1.bandcamp.com) 
- Jay 


CHROMA - Cuerpos Deciles 12” 

Bleak, monochromatic sounds of post-industrial urban decay from 
Barcelona, sharing a member with the similarly-minded Brazilian post- 
punk group Rakta. Vocalist/guitarist Rebe has the dramatic & 
commanding presence of vintage Siouxsie Sioux, perfectly suited to 
Chroma’s Banshees-minded blueprint of caustic, serrated slashes of 
guitar, super chorused-out bass lines & primal, tom-heavy drums 
pounded out into disorienting rhythms. There’s also an undercurrent of 
paranoid & slow-burning moroseness on Cuerpos Dociles’ eight brief 
tracks that points to the influence of some of the more Wipers-derived 
strains of contemporary “dark punk” (see “Intervencion y Disciplina” & 
“Por Legar” for some definite specters of Greg Sage’s six-string attack 
circa Youth of America), without the overwrought neo-goth tendencies 
plaguing much of that scene. Really great, especially for a debut record 
- just imagine how much someone who actually owns an article of black 
leather clothing might enjoy it. (Dé o Fora Discos/ Hysteria Records/ 
Nada Nada Discos; chromapunk.bandcamp.com) - Erika 


COUNTER INTUITS - Monosyllabilly LP 

Even nowin 2016, after having listened to him “emote” in his special way 
well over half of my life, | still have some difficulty adjusting my aural 
tuning capacities to Ron House’s voice. Good thing the guy has 
continually had a knack for putting himself in front of so many 
phenomenal combos over the years, and his best since the early 90s’ 
Thomas Jefferson Slave Apartments is this one. | liked their first LP; | 
have aconsiderably heavier amount of amore for this one. Jared Phillips 
of Times New Viking is the guitarist here (hard to tell who else is playing; 
| believe the lineup shifts between 4- and 5-piece versions), and he’s 
excellent at delivering grand New Zealand-ish guitar washes that flake 
off into jagged, pulverizing shards. The mono LP shape-shifts between 
a melodic (if twisted) garage-damaged approach and a far more raw & 
aggressive beast that will challenge modern eardrums from Columbus 
to Casablanca. | like House’s deliberate doofus commentary on modern 
internet culture, too - something that he’s done before; this time it’s a 
rousing track called “Password (is Password)”. Mine’s ABC123, for 
what it’s worth. (Pyramid Scheme; old3c.com/pyramid-scheme- 
records) - Jay 


DEPARTMENTSTORE SANTAS - At The Medieval Castle Nineteen 
100-Year Lifetimes Since LP 

Recently resurrected 1984 album of “lo-fi esoterica” that’d been 
whispered about in wizened forums by the likes of Byron Coley & Tom Lax 
for years, perhaps helping to prod Superior Viaduct toward the re-release. 
Departmentstore Santas were effectively La Mesa, CA’s Joseph D’Angelo, 
one of those rare naif-like individuals with a swarming headful of off-beat 
& uncommercial ideas & not a care in the world about current listening 
tastes. His album, which, despite a potential off-the-charts annoyance 
factor, charts a wonderfully unique & fun vision in which all of its weirdo 
component parts (mewling pop, strange cassette-culture interludes, 
instrumentals of all stripes, even a phenomenal sea shanty) hang together 
beautifully. 


“An Open Letter to Seniors From Mackenzie” perhaps lets loose some 
clues. It’s a warning from an experienced ex-drug user who’s been there, 
which may go a ways toward explaining the album’s overall discontinuity 
and trippiness. Songs often have non-rhyming lyrics pasted over 
instrumentals; some feature multiple instruments (and potentially the 
presence of other humans beyond D’Angelo), others have computerized 
drums to accompany D’Angelo’s flights of fancy. You’ve met his sort at 
parties or on public transportation before: the guy who comes on too 
strong in a big hurry, with non-sequiturs & readily-shared theories that 
defiantly trend toward the “minority view”, and yet who’s still so charming 
& absurdly offbeat you end up willingly listening to his blather for hours. 
(Superior Viaduct; superiorviaduct.com) - Jay 


DETECTIVE AGENCY - Now CD/DL 

It’s been four years since this Seattle band’s first EP, which gave the world 
“Daggers”, a song so indiepop sweet-n-raw that I’d have certainly had it 
front & center on any girl-bait mixtape, were | still in the habit of making 
those. | thought they’d hung up their throats and strings some time ago, 
but then this first full-length came out this past year, and yeah, | guess 
Detective Agency are still a band, aren’t they? Here’s the thing. This 


= THE PROPHET HENS (FiSH016 LP/CD/ DL) 

The Wonderful Shapes of Back Door Keys 

‘Chills meets Belle And Sebastian pop alchemy” 

said The Finest Kiss about their 1°‘ album before 

, adding “The Prophet Hens may be better than 
both.” Their 2" album adds weight to that claim. 


1 THE SHIFTING SANDS 
Cosmic Radio Station 
©, Sunblasted astral psych-rock, dripping sundazed 
melody through a shifting haze of fuzzy, chiming 
guitars, shimmering strings, and vocal harmonies. 
| The cosmic radio station is on air. 


(FISHO15 LP/CD/ DL) 


DEATH AND THE MAIDEN (FisH014 LP/CD/ DL) 
Ashadowy sound world, filled with melancholic 

synth arpeggios, reverb-drenched guitars, and 
sighing vocal melodies. Hypnotic and devastating, 
exploring themes of love, loss, and decay. A dance 
party record for heartbroken romantics.. 


www.fishriderrecords.com 


quartet has all of the right instincts, but far too many of the wrong moves. 
First, they relegate “Daggers” singer Amy Tisdale (who also plays guitar) 
to backing or dual vocals most of the time, in favor of the lone dude in the 
band, a fella who doesn’t have one-eighteenth the pipes Ms. Tisdale does. 
Don’t they know that in indiepop, tie always goes to the woman, and in this 
case there’s not even a tie? 


Though her immaculate “Daggers” makes a new appearance in a glorious 
and arguably better version, there are otherwise far too many mid-sized 
club and “indie festival side stage” moves for this pop record: lyrics like “/ 
want you to shake it shake it shake it for me”; Cars-level new wave mincing 
and prancing; and despite some lovely hooks and buzzing guitar at times, 
a general mersh outlook that wears thin in a real hurry. Look, /'m the one 
who bought this thing with real money after streaming it twice in my 
headphones while walking the dog, but | can't help but feel in desperate 
need of a Birthday Party or Fuckin’ Flyin’ A-Heads level of filth and decay 
after this luxurious sugar bath. 

(Discos de Kerlian; discosdekerlian.tictail.com) - Jay 


DOCTOR NOD - Top Tips tape/DL 

A great reverbing left-field surprise from a Fayetteville, Arkansas band 
who’ve collected all their previous works onto one tape/download with the 
hopes that maybe, this time, the kids’ll understand. Well, / do. Doctor Nod 
remind me of aband who showed up at CBGB in 1975 with flared trousers 
and a hell of arecord collection, and proceeding to blow the Tuff Darts or 
whomever off the stage with a great pack of Chilton-cum-Bolan tasty 
fuckin’ licks. There’s a longhaired swagger sashaying around much of the 
material here, but also a simple, modern, vaguely indie/psych lo-fi 
aesthetic that probably puts them more in Honey Radar’s orbit than, say, 
HoZac’s. They even remind me a little of Chris Heazlewood’s 90s band 
King Loser, minus the surf stuff. Lyrics can get a little dopey, especially on 
“Drugs”, but hey, | can get a little dopey myself. (Clean Nice Quiet; 
cleannicequiet.com) — Jay 
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THE EARLY STAGES - Waiting Around for Rides 7” 

Are you familiar with McArthur’s Universal Corrective Map of the World? 
It was created in 1979 by an Australian named Stuart McArthur, who not 
only flipped the north-up orientation of traditional maps to reject the 
psychological implications of north-south bias, but also fixed Australia 
(and by nature of geographical proximity, New Zealand) at the very top 
& center, challenging the completely arbitrary designation of having the 
Prime Meridian pass through Greenwich, England. The Early Stages are 
from Austin, but something tells me that they might be working from a 
distinctly McArthurian worldview, aligning their musical coordinates 
with the slightly askew jangle of some of the more arcane corners of the 
1980s Flying Nun back catalog (less Clean/Bats, more Jean Paul Sartre 
Experience/Bird Nest Roys) & the post-punk-indebted moodiness of 
the first few Go-Betweens records. A-side “Waiting Around for Rides” 
is an unassuming slice of Great Unwashed-style kaleidoscopic psych- 
pop sprawl, while the B-side’s “The New Sunrise” recalls Hamish 
Kilgour’s detours into a distinctly American strain of guitar-driven indie/ 
college rock with the Mad Scene in the early-to-mid-’90s. “1992” is the 
obvious heavenly pop hit here, though, with all of the frantic strum & 
egghead smarts of the Verlaines’ classic “Death and the Maiden,” not 
to mention some seriously Graeme Downes-inspired vocal delivery - do 
we have confirmation that he’s not actually hiding out in Texas right 
now? (self-released; theearlystages.bandcamp.com) - Erika 


ESTROGEN HIGHS/FRUSTRATIONS - split 12” 

For the past few years, Estrogen Highs have been steadily knocking out 
off-kilter pop songs with equal allegiance to the oblique minimalism of 
‘77-79 Wire & the ramshackle Kiwi jangle of the Clean, but the four 
tracks on their side of this split 12” (recorded two to three years ago & 
just now hitting your turntable) are apparently their last. The angular, 
economical opener “Keep Out the Vanguard” is the product of the more 
raucous half of the band’s twin personality & looks back to 
Minutemen/100 Flowers-style early ‘80s Southern Californian punk, 
before giving way to seven minutes of blown-out psych-noise on the 
Dead C/Xpressway axis with “Graffiti Pt. 2”. The many moods of 
Estrogen Highs are then reconciled (in a manner of speaking) in the lo- 
fi, basement-taping pop warmth of “Something or Another” & “The View 
From Adams”, sounding like a Shrimper Records-backed Robert 
Pollard with a longer attention span. Detroit’s Frustrations, on the other 
hand, clearly live in a world where their Michigan forebears the Stooges 
had called it a day after the raw & ugly proto-punk freakout of Funhouse. 
The howled vocals, distorted & lurching guitar shred & nihilistic swagger 
are all there (and on “Unfathomable Victory”, even the skronky sax 
straight out of “1970”) , but without the genuine sense of danger that 
Iggy & co. were capable of conjuring. You can’t really hold that against 
them, but if this is a head-to-head match, I’m still giving it to Estrogen 
Highs. (Safety Meeting; safetymeeting.net) - Erika 


THE FLESH EATERS - Forever Came Today LP/CD 

80% of all comers will tell you the best of the Big 4 Flesh Eaters LPs was 
A Minute To Pray, A Second To Die, and they’d be right. The other 20% 
will try to make the case for 1983’s Forever Came Today, and they’re not 
wrong either. | memorized the nooks & crannies of this one over the 
years just as thoroughly as the other, and it’s all-time thunderer for 
whatever annals are being kept on the intersection of feral punk, proto- 
metal, barroom swagger and lurching, tumbling-dice roots rock. It’s a 
wonder that this was the one that was reissued last of those Big Four. 
It took 33 years of teeth-gnashing on many folks’ behalf, in fact, but here 
it is in pretty straight-up form: no Byron Coley liner notes, no extra 
tracks, no rough demos, no set of complimentary earplugs, nothing. 
Forever Came Today in all its ear-splitting original glory. 


The way Chris D. managed to cram mouthfuls of non-rhyming lyrics into 
a song and still make it work, while sounding like he’s about to spit up 
a batch of teeth in the telling, has always been a wonder to behold. This 
LP has it in spades, but it’s more the molten core of musical hot-iron 
branding that’s made this thing stand up so proudly over the years. 
Guitarist Don Kirk in particular has yet to receive the hosannas due to 
be granted him for his work here, so let’s add him to the imaginary 
legends of pre-grunge roll call right now. There’s a sticker on this reissue 
that says something like “For fans of X and the Gun Club”, and | suppose 
that’s true up to a point - but that’s likely more about the friends that 


Desjardins was keeping at the time, and the live bills he & the band were 
playing around subterranean LA. “Forever Came Today” greatly 
overpowers both, and fits closer in tone & feel to what was going in in 
hardcore around that time as opposed to hip-shaking roots punk. 


| hope you'll allow me a bit of heresy as well when | opine that, for me, 
the album more or less ends w/ the monstrous 6-minute-plus 
earthshaker “Drag My Name In The Mud”. Now, as then, it's my favorite 
song on the whole beautiful thing. After that “climax”, if you will, the 
moderately tepid “Because of You” and “Tightrope on Fire” have always 
felt superfluous & like outtakes. Reasonable folks may differ. It’ll be nice 
to add another thousand or so converts onto the pigpile. Let us all 
prosthelytize, multiply, and keep this amazing album reissued and in 
stock in perpetuity. (Superior Viaduct; superiorviaduct.com) - Jay 


AMY GASSNER - Brown Sugar/Call Me 45 

Ms. Gassner helped deconstruct punk rock in the late 70s in The Klitz 
(review elsewhere in these pages), and soon thereafter in 1982 she 
recorded these two heavy-breathers at Easley Studios in Memphis. 
“Brown Sugar” is an outstanding dismantling of The Stones’ song, in 
which it’s picked apart in the patented Memphis breakdown style of Tav 
Falco & Axel Chitlin; Amy plays equals parts sexpot and swaggering 
barroom queen in acover that the world simply needs to hear. “Call Me” 
is one of the bossanova standards you know from your parents’ (or 
grandparents’) record collections by Perez Prado or Herb Alpert or 
someone like that, and adds little heft to the original - or, for that matter, 
to this record’s superb A-Side. 

(Summersteps; summerstepsrecords.com) — Jay 


GAUCHE - Get Away With Gauche cassette 

Gauche are a modern day Washington, DC dream team, with members 
of Priests, Hothead, Neonates & Flamers (that’s just the partial list) 
combining forces in a veritable mind-meld of minimalist, angular post- 
punk genius. Multiple female voices overlap in roundabout patterns and 
repeat certain lines as insistent mini-manifestoes on their Get Away With 
Gauche cassette, from the haunting chant of “/ know | can’t survive like 
this” in “Pay Day,” which dissects the inequity of our modern systems 
of labor, to the dual declarations of “don’t build it ifit can’t fall” & “we pay 
the price” that punctuate “High Rise” along with some of the most 
jagged, staccato guitar this side of vintage Gang of Four, who were 
similarly skilled at knocking out fiery class war anthems that you could 
still dance to. Evoking riot grrrl within the context of modern female- 
dominated musical projects is always sort of a risky (and typically lazy) 
proposition, but reverberations of the incendiary, primitive spark that 
was central to so many of the bands historically linked with riot grrrl & 
its aftershocks (think Huggy Bear or DC’s almighty Slant 6) can definitely 
be heard in the stripped-down punk tension & impassioned calls-and- 
responses of “Copper Woman” & “Boom Hazard”. A perfect companion 
to your post-Marxist books on tape & a much more fun listen. (Sister 
Polygon; g-a-u-c-h-e.bandcamp.com) - Erika 


GENTLEWORMS - Number One Beat cassette 

Three gentlemen from Adelaide (including members of ace Aussie 
combos Wireheads & Neighbourhood Threat) who have stripped the 
lineage of Fall/Country Teasers-styled ranting repetition down to its 
most skeletal form - monotone stream of consciousness lyrical 
recitations, barely-in-tune junk shop guitar, haphazardly bashed drums, 
sub-low fidelity production values. Sometimes, they'll break into a flurry 
of fuzzed-out, psychedelic acid nightmare guitar (see: the middle of 
“Windmills”), but the five songs on Number One Beat largely stick to the 
sort of incredibly sparse & shambling “this is a chord, this is another, this 
is a third” DIY clamor that paved the way for a dozen Messthetics 
compilations. The line “I’m an alcoholic racing car driver, | race, | race, 
| race” gets endlessly repeated on (naturally) “Alcoholic Racing Car 
Driver” in true Mark E. Smith fashion, over a primitivist pop strum that 
the Fall’s ever-shifting line-ups haven’t yet had the chance to dabble in, 
and a cover of Skip James’ “Crow Jane” even manages to turn Delta 
blues inside out into a post-punk drone with a danceable ping-pong 
bassline & buzzing synth, which might either be genius or heresy, 
depending on where you stand on such things (for the record, | think it’s 
great). Limited to 50 tapes with hand-drawn covers, so buy it now or 
regret it later. (Cheap & Nasty; cheapnasty.bandcamp.com) - Erika 
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THE GIRLS - Punk-Dada Pulchritude LP/DL 

There was probably little chance Boston’s ‘77-79 art/electronic punks 
The Girls were likely to garner much reputation outside of those who 
actually saw them in the flesh, given their only 45 (1979's “Jeffrey | Hear 
You”, on David Thomas’ Hearthan) is long gone and rarely resurrected; 
their 1986 “Reunion” LP is long gone & sank like a stone upon release 
(I loved it); and yeah, there’s the daffy, neurotic vocals of David Hild and 
the occasional artastic freakout jams to nowhere, both of which 
certainly take some getting used to. Punk-Dada Pulchritude, a 
collection of early work, won’t actually alter the historical record 
because a lot of it’s amess, honestly: live and home recordings that are 
essentially shoebox finds for those who need to approximate a Girls 
practice/jam nearly forty years after the fact. 


There’s one stunning exception, and that’s a two-man apartment 
recording from 1977 by Mark Dagley and David Hild called “Any Other 
Way It Would Be Different”, which has some of the same dark rumble 
and underpinnings of Pere Ubu’s “Heart of Darkness” and some real 
knockout lyrics about schisms, prisms and catechisms. It’s the best 
thing I’ve ever heard from them, and that includes the 45 and “Keep It 
Simple”. One song doesn’t make the thing a must, but cooler & more 
wacked-out heads may differ. 

(Feeding Tube; feedingtuberecords.com) - Jay 


G@OGGS - She Got Harder / Billy Is A Runaway 45 

Good thing | didn’t know this was a Ty Segall side project before | played 
it or it might have stayed in the endless, unconquered to-listen-to file 
folder. The A-side is anutso punk rock quick cross to the face, albeit with 
slightly overwrought vocals but just enough raw panache to devolve into 
some beautifully ugly synth-punk ear bleed about halfway in. The B- 
side’s filled with honking and squirting in a massively fuzzed Iggy Pop 
cover that’s just as berzerk and frenetic in its way, and which spins 
sideways and out from under itself at least a half dozen times. An LPs 
coming, and this time | won’t pre-judge. 

(In The Red; intheredrecords.com) — Jay 


HELTA SKELTA - Beyond the Black Stump LP 

| keep seeing this LP described as “power-pop”, but Beyond the Black 
Stump is light years away from any image of skinny-tied boys with 
Nerves/Shoes buttons on their leather jackets & playing the kinds of 
heartbroken, jangly-yet-punky songs about girls that | would typically 
associate with that particular tag. If anything, Helta Skelta are sourcing 
most of their DNA from some fellow Australians with a combination of 
Radio Birdman’s twist on late ‘60s/early ‘70s Detroit proto-punk (check 
out that gnarly guitar solo in “Specialist Subject”) & the dark, snotty 
garage-punk drawl of the incestuous Melbourne scene responsible for 
Eddy Current Suppression Ring, the Ooga Boogas, UV Race, etc. 
Vocalist Jon Warpole delivers most of his lines in a flat, bored sneer, 
which does lend a certain Buzzcocks-ian edge to the more frenetic & 
frantic punk bashers on here like “Want You” or “Island”, but then 
there’s also the five minutes of meandering, swampy psychedelic twang 
in “Zulu” that would have done the Scientists (after their own early 
power-pop days) proud. Hard to believe this is the same band that put 
out a fairly generic & thrashy “bunch of dudes playing hardcore” LP a 
few years ago (really though, don’t go looking for it), but I’m really glad 
that they’ve since repented with this new one. 

(Deranged; derangedrecords.com) - Erika 


HIEROPHANTS - Parallax Error LP 

Given how completely enraptured the current Aussie punk scene is with 
everyone’s favorite spuds from Akron, you’d almost think that copies of 
Q: Are We Not Men? A: We Are Devo! hadn’t made it to the Southern 
Hemisphere until just a few years ago or something. Like Melbourne’s 
Total Control & Ausmuteants (the latter with whom they have some 
personnel overlap), Hierophants have taken on a similar mantle of 
anxiously synth-charged sounds & on Parallax Error, they’ve drawn 
particular inspiration from Devo’s nerdy oddball bent that made them a 
little too weird to be straight new wave in the early ‘80s. The mega-retro 
keyboard & metronomic drumming on jauntier tracks like “Hail Stones” 
or “Taste” probably come with some cracked smiles behind their Boojj 
Boy masks, while “Change” gives the Country Teasers’ Ben Wallers a 


shout-out & cops a few of the tricks that he had copped from the Fall, 
namely the shouty stream-of-consciousness vocals, slashes of 
razorwire guitar & tumultuously repetitive rhythms. When synth player 
Paris Richens takes over the microphone on “Bain Marie”, her coolly 
depersonalized vocals lend Hierophants a definite late ‘70s West 
Coast art school-generated post-punk edge (think Pink Section or a 


less loopy Suburban Lawns) for what might be the high point of the | 


entire LP, as much as | love a good Devo nod or ten. (Goner; goner- 
records.com) - Erika 


HONEY RADAR - Giraffe 7”EP 

As time unspools, so does Honey Radar’s dogged commitment to 
mangled 40-second bursts of roughly-hewn psych/pop. This quickie 
EP from the fertile mind of Philadelphia’s Jason Henn finds him upping 
the running length of several numbers to the two-minute mark, and a 
new set of sensibilities are worming themselves in rather nicely. Henn’s 
warm, multitracked vocals are given room to really breathe & envelop 
on acouple of his more straightforward numbers (“Lilac Pharmacy” & 
“Kangaroo Court”), which pushes things closer to “songs”, albeit with 
sudden shocks of guitar static, than anything he’s done since their 
earliest EPs. At the same time there’s a great looping experimental 
number called “A Trip to Belmore Cottage” that leaves in the 
unpredictability and randomness that’s been a hallmark; just this time 
it’s one stand-alone piece, & not some obtuse fragment slipped into 
the middle of a jam. Henn’s winning streak stands unabated, and no 
doubt there’ll be another half-dozen collector scum lathe-cut 45s out 
of print by the time you scour these words. 

(Chunklet; chunklet.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


HONEY RADAR - Blank Cartoon LP 

This second full album from Honey Radar might even be better than 
“Chain Smoking on Easter”, and hey, | called that the best album to hit 
both lathe cutters and vinyl in all of 2014. The songs continue to be 
fertile bursts of noisy, distorted, lo-fi pop imagination & wonder, except 
now they’re threaded through with more incidentals: found recordings, 
feedback, tuning, and so on & so forth. Short over-and-out songs 
continue to rule the day, and some of them are among Jason Henn’s 
finest creations yet (“Coughing Cop”; a reworked “Postcard Target”; 
a similarly reworked “Scorpions Bought Me Breakfast”). The “growth” 
lies in the spaces in between. There are a few instrumentals & vocal 
numbers that break any mold Henn’s been setting to date, alternating 
between a sort of 70s-rock bombast (“Jet Rope” and “Fort Wayne 
Mermaids”) & out-and-out formless guitar experiments (“Beethoven 
DUI”). It’s another feather in the man’s heavy cap, and he’s 
indisputably moved higher on the leaderboards for whatever 
imaginary scene it is | think I’m covering in these pages. (What’s Your 
Rupture; whatsyourrupture.bigcartel.com) — Jay 


HOTHEAD - self-titled cassette 

Hothead is the solo project of Laurie Spector, who also currently plays 
with Gauche & has been a fixture in a slew of other DIY bands from the 
Baltimore/DC area over the past few years. While Gauche take a 
number of their cues from the danceable leftism of the late ‘70s/early 
‘80s UK post-punk scene, Hothead is Spector’s outlet for exploring the 
jangly & bittersweet sounds that the C86 movement ushered in just a 
few years later (Another Sunny Day’s twee standard “You Should All 
Be Murdered” gets a makeover here, not to put too fine a point on it). 
Flying Nun is just as well-represented as Creation & Sarah Records in 
the Hothead musical reference library, though, as evidenced by “Inner 
Loop”, which hints at both the spritely, reverb-cloaked melodies of the 
Bats & the fuzzy, lo-fi kitchen-sink approach of Tall Dwarfs, but the 
unadorned acoustic guitar & fragile vocals in the melancholy “Marilyn” 
harken back to Big Star’s “Thirteen”, if anything. Pretty charming, if 
you’re inclined toward dreamy & homespun basement-dwelling pop 
songs. (Sister Polygon; hotheaddc.bandcamp.com) - Erika 


THE KLITZ - Sounds of Memphis ‘78 7”EP 

If you thought the KBD Santa had finished blitzing his way into your 
record collection, think again — this archival 1978 four-song single is 
way-excellent falling-apart primitive punk, from an all-female crew 
who were purportedly “Memphis punk ground zero”. Guitarist Lesa 
Aldridge dated Alex Chilton not long before she helped assemble The 
Klitz, and she looms large in Big Star mythology as the full-blown 


MARAUDEUR 


inspiration behind “Third”. Yet | give the nod for most inspired 
performances on this one to scratchy-throated singer Gail Elise Clifton, 
who struggles through her whoops and yelps like someone working to 
regain her pipes after a week-long social bender, and drummer Marcia 
Clifton, whose rhythmic /-think-/-can tippy-tap beats are perfect for the 
songs’ beautifully ramshackle construction. The band’s loose version of 
Chilton’s already loose “Hook or Crook” isn’t even the highlight; the 
whole’s thing’s a wonderful hot mess, and one of my favorite unearthed 
treasures in some time. (Spacecase; spacecaserecords.com) — Jay 


KNIFE PLEATS - Hat Bark Beach LP 

At the risk of saddling them with the sort of “current/ex-members of” 
designations that often distract from the actual project at hand, | think that 
it’s both relevant & appropriate to mention that Knife Pleats is the latest 
musical endeavor of Rose Melberg (who has probably played on or directly 
influenced at least half of the Slumberland Records catalog from her days 
in Tiger Trap, Go Sailor & the Sofites, among others), with backing from 
Kaity McWhinney & Tracey Vath of Vancouver’s underrated Love Cuts to 
form a legit indie-pop supergroup. Anyone with even a passing familiarity 
with the Rose Melberg canon can probably guess what the basic Knife 
Pleats musical framework will be - i.e., devastatingly angelic & wistfully 
melancholic vocals layered over bright-eyed guitar jangle & careening 
drums (and they’d be correct). The influence of the international pop 
underground of the past thirty or so years is generally well-represented 
here, though, from the urgently melodic “Chiming of Bells” & “One Step 
Too Far” that nod to the hyperactive punk-edged C86 rush of the Shop 
Assistants, to the ethereal harmonies & Black Tambourine-ish darkly 
fuzzed-out twee-noise of “Things | Hold”. Guaranteed to warm even the 
coldest of cold, cold hearts. (Lost Sound; lostsoundtapes.com) - Erika 


MARAUDEUR - Tape 2 cassette 

Maraudeur started as the solo four-track bedroom recording project of 
Lise Sutter (also of Swiss garage-punks the Staches), who handles nearly 
all of the instrumental & performance tasks on this nine song follow-up to 
her totally ace debut cassette from late 2015. Armed with aclattering drum 
machine, sinister bass lines, icy washes of synth & her perfectly 
dispassionate vocals, Sutter occupies the margins between hyper- 
rhythmic late ‘70s post-punk & the stark, dystopian aesthetic of European 
coldwave on these recordings - live, her vision gets expanded to include 
a full backing band centered around two hypnotic & intertwining basses 
propelled by ahuman drummer. The repetitive & droning late-night vibe of 
tracks like “Trash” & “Poor Motherland” almost sounds like it could have 
been the product of the New York City no wave-era loft scene, by way of 
some influence from Malaria’s dark & dramatic Neue Deutsche Welle 
femme-punk. There’s also a virtually unrecognizable reworking of “Das 
Model” by Kraftwerk (the German-language version, even!) included here 
that | never would have traced back to Ralf & Florian if it hadn’t been for 
the liner notes, as it takes the robotic synth-pop precision of the original 


& turns it into a lo-fi minimal wave warble that more closely resembles 
the early ‘80s electro-DIY sounds of bands like Crash Course in Science. 
Between this & Washington, DC’s amazing Sneaks, there might 
seriously be a global post-punk overthrow at the hands of one-woman 
recording enterprises in the works right now. 

(self-released; maraudeur.bandcamp.com) - Erika 


MARS - Mars Archives Volume 1: China To Mars LP/DL 

Feeding Tube is continuing its Mars excavation project in collaboration 
w/ one of the band’s prime movers, Mark Cunningham. These archival 
releases are shedding increasing light on the evolution of a perplexing 
group whose discography, and therefore popular insight, remained 
frozen in the 1970s, except for a smattering of limited-edition collector 
items & passed-around tapes. | don’t purport to be any sort of 1977 no 
wave expert, but the scintillas of knowledge | have had have pointed to 
many of these acts’ complete rejection of rocknroll, and a decided 
preference for experimental, free-form and even avant-classical 
musics. Cunningham himself says in a not-too-long-ago interview w/ 
Weasel Walter, that “My own feelings were that the bands before us had 
stretched rock to its limits and that punk wasn't offering anything new 
musically, that there wasn't anything new possible in the rock formula so 
we could only try to break that down and fuck around with the most 
primitive raw elements of the guitars and electricity and rhythms, which 
led us to the noise thing.” 


And yet Mars, in their earliest live incarnation as China in February 1977 
here at CBGB, sound like an offshoot of the Modern Lovers to my ears, 
a little more mutant in parts, with patented Velvet Underground chug & 
lots of underground rockist, if eerie, moves. It’s fantastic, and not really 
the band you’d hear even half a year later. This China-to-Mars release 
has two well-recorded CBGB gigs — the other’s from September of that 
year; you can compare & contrast them — and you will. You even gettwo 
different cracks at “3E”, and they vary pretty greatly. 


Later on Connie Burg took more of a front role on the vocals, and her 
atonal moans and the fried, jagged splintering of the music pointed to 
the more dissonant band you’d hear on their first 45 and especially on 
“No New York”. Even though so many great moments were recorded in 
‘77, | still lament how the combination of low finances & expensive 
studios limited so many genius innovators from punk’s earliest wave - 
such as China in early 1977 - from recording. Thankfully there were 
freaks w/ tape decks presciently armed for battle with bands like China 
& Mars, so this’ll have to do. 

(Feeding Tube; feedingtuberecords.com) - Jay 


ANDY MCcLEOD - Forge The Valley CD/DL 

An enthusiastic and first-rate set of American fingerpicking, informed by 
the environment of Mr. McLeod’s Pennsylvania, up to & including field 
sounds (running water et al) from said environment. You get the sense 
as this starts out that it’s a pretty trad set of nearly “No Depression”- 
esque Americana, what with the sweet female vocals on “Wildwood 
Flower” and a bunch of buoyant instrumental country corkers. Then it 
takes a dark and more ominous turn around “Down Darby Creek”, and 
settles into a fantastic stretched-out, complex, notes-everywhere guitar 
clinic, reminiscent of Jack Rose and Robbie Basho (namechecked on 
the, ahem, “Song For Basho”). Banjo drones and some lengthy 
psychedelic texturing makes for an altogether different and much more 
hefty beast than your typical hoedown. And McLeod’s pretty new on the 
“scene” as well, so |’ll gather that he’s only just begun to clawhammer 
his way into our proverbial hearts. (Dying For Bad Music; 
dyingforbadmusic.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


MERCENARIAS - Demo 1983 7” 

A much-welcomed reissue of an absolutely essential artifact from the 
early ‘80s femme-punk golden era! Mercenarias started out in Sao 
Paulo’s vibrant underground punk scene in 1982 with a 3/4 female 
lineup, which shifted to an all-female configuration by the time their first 
LP Cadé as Armas? appeared in 1986. While the band later drew a 
heavier influence from the more dub-loving polyrhythmic faction of late 
‘70s UK post-punk (the Pop Group, the Slits, et al), their 1983 demo tape 
(now presented here in 7” format) featured eight rapid-fire songs, each 
hovering in the minute-long range, of contorted & razor-edged ruckus 
bordering on no wave that’s pushed over the top by frontwoman Rosalia 
Munhoz’s vicious, vitriolic vocals. The whole thing is top-notch, but 
highlights include the choppy, start-start whirlwind of “Trashland” that 
predates bIG fLAME’s similarly angular approach to musical cubism by 
at least a year or so & “Da Do”, which incorporates shouty call-and- 
response group backing vocals with an urgent hopscotch rhythm that 
could have been sourced directly from a long-forgotten 45 found at the 
Rough Trade shop circa 1979. Acrucial reminder that there was a wealth 
of vital post-punk being created in the late ‘70s & early ‘80s outside of 
the handful of geographic centers (New York City, Athens, Leeds, what 
have you) that tend to dominate the focus of too many narratives of the 
genre - make a point of tracking it down. (Nada Nada Discos; 
nadanadadiscos.com) - Erika 


JENKS MILLER & ROSE CROSS NC - Blues From What LP 

There’s a real gentle-burning psych otherworldiness to this impressive 
new record from North Carolina’s Jenks Miller, which takes off slowly on 
a three-coda first side and incorporates guitar strumming, ominous 


MARS - live at CBGB 1978 


rumbling and /ots of corralled feedback & distortion in a manner that 
sorta recalls the Dream Syndicate’s Karl Precoda on “The Days of Wine 
and Roses”. Not that this record sounds a whole lot like that, but it does 
call back into memory Precoda’s own instrumental combo Last Days of 
May from about 20 years ago, who put out one similarly stretched-out 
& yawning “desert west”-ish record. 


The three linked tracks on side one have a touch of organ-driven biker 
psych with a similar build & release pattern ala “A Love Supreme”. The 
flip, “Scrying in Water”, quietly and beautifully clanks along for about 
thirteen minutes, then vocals kick in briefly as an afterthought — then 
around the 17th minute the delicate strumming & picking is 
complemented with all manner of exploding instrumentation, and then 
that too dissolves and withers winningly. Not impossible to imaging 
Giant Sand having made some version of this record at some point had 
they continued with their early 90s lineup, but this is here and now and 
it’s quite a fertile platter. (Three Lobed Recordings; threelobed.com) 
- Jay 


C JOYNES/NICK JONAH DAVIS - Split Electric LP 

| found myself in London in late February and in need of musical 
sustenance. | ventured to Cafe Oto, which is in spirit, if not practice, a 
live music capillary of The Wire magazine. My fellow Americans 75 Dollar 
Bill were playing. Yet it was C Joynes, a gentleman/Englishman guitarist 
playing revwved-up, frantic American primitive acoustic blues on electric 
guitar who stole the show and left my mouth agape (until it could be 
properly filled with the next pint of Cafe Oto’s house pale ale). | bought 
acouple of CDs onsite & then investigated him more thoroughly at home 
once |’d landed on familiar shores, and quickly found this new 2016 split 
LP w/ Nottingham’s Nick Jonah Davis to be quite the dog’s bollocks. 


In fact I’d daresay that it’s the adventurous solo zig-zag wanderer Davis 
who takes the cake on this fantastic LP. Although to be fair, it's like one 
of those epic soundsystem clashes with Bunny Lee taking on King 
Tubby on someone’s lawn in 1971 Kingston. This battle is between two 
inventive guitarists mashing & amping everything they’ve learned from 
the acoustic form into reverbed & delayed electric picking. They 
alternate turns, song-to-song. Joynes tends to play the more wild, 
heavy-plucking stuff, and live | recall him playing some bonny English 
folk tunes as well. Davis is wide-ranging, from the beautiful slide-driven 
“William Sathya” to the mournful and distorted “Corksniffer’s Delight”. 
| count both among my most revelatory discoveries of the preceding 
year, and recommend your own investigation presently. 

(Thread Recordings; threadrecordings.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


MONOSHOCK - Lost Shock, Volume 1 and Lost Shock, Volume 2 
CD-Rs 

There were multiple bent angles to this early 90s SF Bay Area trio, but 
the one that seems to have pushed the most posthumous buttons for 
folks is the heavy, blown-out, shit-fi psych side, which posits (correctly) 
that Monoshock were easily of a par with multiple resin-fingered 
forefathers as well as their then-peers Mainliner and High Rise. 


The band also occasionally trafficked in more “song”-like fuzzed/ 
damaged punk rock, most in evidence on their 45s and on the “Runnin’ 
Ape-Like From The Backwards Superman” collection, but there are only 
mere whiffs of that stuff on these two new archival CDs. One could 
ungenerously call these releases shoe-scraping; | prefer to see them as 
onion-peeling, and those heads who ache for more of the howling free- 
void blues that Monoshock sonically plumbed for about six years will 
find much to damage their synapses with here, particularly outstanding 
long-form instrumental scorchers like “It’s Not There” and “19th Street 
Shuffle”. 


There are marginally recognizable covers stuffed into corners 
throughout the two discs as well, from demigods and in-jokes as diverse 
as the Pink Faeries, Von Lmo, Howard Werth, Lee Hazelwood, Black 
Clothes & Pointy Shoes and Social Distortion. Monoshock left it all on 
the table, every time, and obviously left anything that remained on the 
tapes that make up these two discs. 

(Silver Current; silvercurrentrecords.com) — Jay 


MOSS LIME - Zoo du Québec 10” 

Moss Lime are three women from Montreal (via Paris) paying minimalist, 
spindly post-punk with vocals that overlap & intersect in a manner not 
entirely dissimilar to Grass Widow, trading the latter’s ethereal, 
crystalline harmonies for a more deadpan & European-accented Nico- 
esque approach. While Moss Lime’s “musical novices pick up 
instruments for the first time & start a band based on their own invented 
techniques” narrative is nothing new in the grand scheme of scrappy 
art-punk creation stories, it is a thread connecting the group to a 
staggering amount of the music to which I’m typically most drawn, from 
the warped outsider pop of the Shaggs, to the scratchy, freewheeling 
post-punk experimentation of the Raincoats, to raw & shambling early 
‘80s femme-punk of the Neo Boys & Chalk Circle. For all of Zoo de 
Québec’s off-kilter angularity, these are fragile pop songs at their heart, 
where stripped-down beats & needling notes are emphasized just as 
much as the negative spaces between them. “Comfy Cotton Shoes” & 
“Dreamboat” are primarily propelled by repetitive, rubbery basslines & 
coolly-detached vocals in the Young Marble Giants tradition, while “I 
Always Get What | Want” throws some hypnotic stabbing guitar into 
what could nearly pass for a ‘60s Girls in the Garage-style downbeat surf 
number. So good that you’ll hope that they never learn how to do things 
the “right” way. (Telephone Explosion; telephoneexplosion.com) — 
Erika 


NAKED LIGHTS - On Nature LP 

Naked Lights are an Oakland, California quintet who seem to have been 
completely & collectively possessed by the ghost of late ‘70s/early ‘80s 
post-punk, despite very much existing within the boundaries of present 
time & space (or so they claim). The dub-influenced, bass-centric 
rhythmic fixation underpinning the scratchy, cut-up messthetic of their 
latest album points to more than a few hours spent with 1980’s Wanna 
Buy A Bridge? compilation LP on Rough Trade & singer Aurora Crispin’s 
vocals follow the proud tradition of loopy non-linearity that goes back 
to her first wave post-punk godmothers in Family Fodder, Ludus or 
Essential Logic (I’m sure Lora Logic would also approve of the seriously 
skronky sax that they introduce on “Mechanical Eye”). At the risk of 
simply rattling off a bunch of UK DIY touchstones, the footprints of This 
Heat & the Pop Group are all over the warped jazz, melted dub & spiky 
funk leanings propelling “Mostly Bag” & “Nicht Leiden,” coupled with 
the wiry, nervous energy of bIG fLAME. The period-perfect attention to 
detail on this thing is pretty incredible, to the point where you could 
almost question whether or not On Nature was actually pieced together 
from lost demos sent to John Peel back in the day, if only it weren’t so 
seamlessly & tightly executed. (Castle Face; castlefacerecords.com) 
- Erika 


NEW BERLIN - New Eyes/The Drawback flexi 45/DL 

Short & sharp panic/wave from anew Austin TX act who ’ve got acarload 
of internet postpunk research in their back pockets and are hereby 
ready to pogo. “New Eyes” is just over eighty seconds of nicely 
distorted, mangled riffage and churn, right out of an Angry Angles or 
Synthetic ID playbook and as good as either. The flip’s a slightly more 
sing-songy version of Warsaw/Joy Division’s “The Drawback”. Should 
you buy the flexi or just download it like | did? Ask a banker! (Super 
Secret; supersecretrecords.com) - Jay 


NO DITCHING - /nseparable 7”EP 

Alone among genres, if you stoop to call C86 indie pop a genre, the 
miss-to-hit ratio of this sort of music is absurdly high, at least in my 
house. The number of no-doubt classics over the years can likely be 
counted on four or five hands, stuff like Black Tambourine’s “Throw Aggi 
Off The Bridge”, Love Is All’s “Make Out Fall Out Make Up” and Sauna 
Youth’s “False Jesii Pt. II”. Oh — and 2015 all-female UK band No 
Ditching’s fantastic “Song for Shelley”, which is easily in that exalted 
league and instantly one of my fave quote-unquote indiepop songs of 
this and any era. A repeated refrain of “/ tell him to fuck off in my sleep” 
underpins a motoring, buzzing riff and incessantly shaggy drum stomp 
— calling up some 60s go-go/Cavern Club tuff girls crossing swords 
with sweater-bedecked 80s Scottish teens. | wish | could haul out as 
many superlatives for the other two tracks (though the minute-long 
“Dickhead” is undeniably charming and raw), but w/ a lone track as 
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OCTAGRAPE - Aura Obelisk CD/DL 

After a few volume-cranked 45s and a live show that | found to be a real 
knock on the noggin, it’s heartening to see San Diego’s Octagrape have 
simultaneously been occupied with assembling one enormous, epic 
statement during that time as well. You may remember when CDs were 
being pushed to their 80-minute limits by bands, just because, but 
seems like that fell by the wayside the last few years, much like CDs 
themselves. Octagrape pack 73+ minutes of tough, layered, guitar + 
electronics studio knob-fuckery into 19 organic slices of big sound, 
mostly in a rocknroll form, but not always. At times it’s so bombastic & 
shredding it’s almost like an homage to Boston or Foreigner run through 
distortion filters of High Rise, Monoshock and Mayyors (“Seizures”; the 
no-wave damaged “Cameras”). There’s also the outstanding 
reimagination and “Mother Sky”-ification of the Swell Maps’ “Vertical 
Slum”, easily one of the finest covers of recent vintage. I’ve found the 
whole thing best served through headphones in twenty-minute fourths; 
best keep a couple digits preservingly poised on the volume controls to 
maximize long-term ear health. 

(Sounds Familyre; soundsfamilyre.com) — Jay 


PAINT THINNER - self-titled demo cassette 

Fractured, sprawling art-punk from Detroit, suggesting Tyvek with a 
more substantial psychedelic fixation & a less anxious disposition. 
Based simply on geography & an initial listen to this demo, | suspected 
there might be some cross-pollination here with the whole X! Records 
scene that was in full swing in the mid-to-late ‘00s (turns out, | was right). 
Lead vocalist/guitarist Colin Simon has done time in the similarly- 
minded Frustrations & Fontana (the latter along with Paint Thinner’s 
other guitarist/vocalist Paul Derochie), bassist Jeff Arcel plays with 
slimy synth-punks Terrible Twos & drummer Zak Bratto also doubles in 
Detroit’s snotty garage combo Growwing Pains - Paint Thinner are 
definitely the sum of those particular parts. Simon delivers most of his 
lines in a detached & deadpan half-yelp, sometimes over a woozy surf- 
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note-perfect as “Shelley”, who even needs other music to listen to? (Art 
For Blind; artforblind.com) - Jay 
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garage guitar line (“Glistening Dots”), sometimes backed up by an 
insistent & minimalist DIY punk beat that gives way to some blazing 
psych shred (“Fell Flat”), or sometimes in tandem with a lengthy post- 
Krautrock chug (“Hidden Key/Outerlude”). Fucked up music for fucked 
up times. (self-released; paintthinner.bandcamp.com) - Erika 


PALBERTA - Shitheads in the Ditch LP 

Back in my former stomping grounds of Western Massachusetts, 
Feeding Tube Records has reissued Shitheads in the Ditch, the 2014 
OSR Tapes release from New York’s all-female cut-up noise wranglers 
Palberta, now in a format that won’t risk getting chewed up in your 
malfunctioning cassette deck. Ani, Lily & Nina each rotate between 
guitar, bass & drums, combining totally loopy vocals (sometimes from 
a single voice, sometimes with the trio ecstatically shrieking in unison) 
with scratchy, strangled guitar lines & choppy spin-cycle rhythms, while 
simultaneously maintaining an almost disorienting sense of spareness 
& space. The minimalist, atonal no wave lurch of “Bring Your Friends to 
Dine” & “All the Way” makes me think that these ladies might have afew 
Scissor Girls and/or Erase Errata records in their collections, but they’re 
equally likely to careen right into Kleenex-like shambling post-punk 
territory, sometimes mid-song in the span of just a few seconds (the 
frenzied “Superstore” being but one example). Much like the Shaggs, 
Palberta sound like they exist in a completely non-linear orbit of their 
own creation, but while the Wiggins sisters’ falling apart at the seams 
avant-pop was the result of a total lack of exposure to the typical 
conventions of popular music, my inclination is that Palberta simply just 
don’t give a fuck about the way that things are supposed to be done & 
bless them for that. 

(Feeding Tube; palbertapalberta.bandcamp.com) - Erika 


PALM - Trading Basics LP/DL 

Palm came to my attention viaa strange cyclops of acollage tape called 
"Ostrich Vacation" from earlier in 2015. It had some real beastly 
instrumentals that were as jarring, loud and tight as the proverbial bug's 
ass. Vocals would hover in and out, like they were "no big thing". On this 
Philly quartet's latest album they lose those cut-up aspects, but keep a 


lot of the best elements of their free-form, forever searching approach. 
At times they have a real early 90s rock-weirdo attack, where indie-rock 
melodics are forever at holy war with exploding shards of 
experimentation, ala Truman's Water or the Thinking Fellers. Throwing 
back even further, | also detect a faint strain of reverb and manipulation 
from the Mission of Burma school. I've tended to pluck the good parts 
out and hit the skip button on the not-so-good ones on my repeated 
listens, but the good ones are quite fierce, and worth a listen. 
(self-released; palmnewyork.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


PAMPERS - Right Tonight 7”EP 

Pampers continue their party-crashing sprint to the head of Punk Rock 
USA’s slop table, this time with a four-song EP that grafts “Teabag”-era 
Dwarves speed-rush onto their own stellar form of blown-out, lysergic 
psych. “Seneca Road” is this record’s version of their 2013 album’s 
“Purple Brain”, the lone three-minute topper that’s all colors, lights and 
what sounds like 18 roaring guitars. Not one to be pigeonholed, these 
Pampers, the song even references acid. “I feel light-headed, | feel 
good”. (In The Red; intheredrecords.com) — Jay 


PATSY - Eat It / Insidious Kind 45 

Straight out of the We Got Power magazine school of pumped-up, 
melodic blitzkrieg punk, New Orleans’ Patsy have express-mailed their 
second fetching 45s in as many tries. There are members of “Mystic 
Inane” involved, which | know means something to some of you 
punkers. Nothing overtly revolutionary here, just a sort of garagey Sin 
34/Circle One homage with the same sort of squeaky, hurried vocals 
that the former band’s Julie Lanfeld made her stock in trade. And we 
loved Julie. (Total Punk; floridasdying.com) - Jay 


PRIMITIVE CALCULATORS - I’m Fucked/Bad 45 

Bit of asurprise to have a brand new 45 from Australia’s early 80s aggro- 
synthpunk progenitors The Primitive Calculators, and yet once | did my 
homework | learned these are new recordings, made after the sessions 
that yielded an as-yet-unheard 2013 album called The World is Fucked. 
Such toilet talk after all these years! Compared with their 1979 single / 
Can’t Stop It/Do That Dance, it’s similar to the distance traveled by 
Cabaret Voltaire from 1978’s “Do the Mussolini-Headkick” to 1984’s 
“Sensoria”, justin 37 years instead of 6. From very abrasive & perplexing 
to moderately abrasive & danceable - in both cases. | won’t be inclined 
to play it much again unless it’s Siouxsie night at New Wave City and my 
turn to bring the records. (Emotional Response; jenandstew.com) - 
Jay 
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PUMICE - Puddles LP 

Allthese years | free-associated “Pumice” with “Gate”, and had it in my 
head that Stefan Neville was one of those diddling New Zealand lathe- 
cutters cranking out formless noise, rather than intricately crude, 
classical and broken-down Xpressway-conjuring rock music (of a sort). 
So, silly me. This is my first Pumice record, 22 years late to the party - 
and then | figure out that he’s partly behind The Coolies’ resurgence this 
last decade, and especially of late. (see interview with said band 
elsewhere in this issue). 


So what do we think? We think we’ve got some catching up to do. 
“Puddles”, which came out late in 2015, is a varied mash of wobbling 
slow boil, augmented by multiple musical and vocal contributions from 
both Neville’s literal and figurative families. On “Bolus”, which is a 
simple, briny, bonafide A+ instrumental, | imagine some salty old 
fisherperson sitting on a dock, watching a buoy bob up & down as his 
life dribbles by. “Mothers in Mantis” gets its third appearance, after 
other variations on the two most recent Coolies records, and it pairs well 
with the most rock-like tune here, the excellent “Why | Chew My 
Sleeves”. Other tracks veer from droning, lo-fidelity grind (albeit with an 
almost baroque edge, thanks to some piano, chord organ & strings) to 
not-too-harsh distorted murk, always rooted in a vision that’s 
consistently, clearly his. It’s super ragged & singular, and slots right in 
with three decades’ worth of New Zealand musical alchemy. (Soft 
Abuse; softabuse.com) - Jay 


PYLON - Live 2xLP 

Pylon play to these ears in 2016 as the prototypical early 80s “postpunk” 
band, very dated in their attack (watery bass, jerky rhythms & dense, uh, 
postpunky guitars), and yet when | hear this live thing, recorded in 1983 
at The Mad Hatter in Athens, GA, it really makes me wish I’d been young 
enough and Southern enough to have seen ‘em. Sure, live records 
virtually never hold up to their studio counterparts, and you’d rather 
listen to Gyrate than this most days of the week - but it’s a fantastic 
soundboard recording of a band very much sonically in touch w/ the 
times, and inventing new ways to get obtuse and/or funky without 
piledriving any particular cliches home. Vanessa Briscoe overcame a 
pretty limited vocal range to invent quite a hellish persona on stage, one 
at home with both jangle (and the singing it required) and noise (and the 
teeth-gritting screeching it too required). Buckle up your Creepers and 
break out the cloves, it’s 1983 in Athens, and this'll take you right there. 
(Chunklet; chunklet.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


RAMLEH - Circular Time 2xCD 

| think of Ramleh and Skullflower as operating (or as having operated in) 
in a similar tonal universe as the fingerpicking guitar wizards reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue. The use of the guitar to deliver a headspinning 
lesson on dynamics, complexity and layering has similar roots and 
wildly different branches. Frankly, though, | haven't thought of UK guitar 
shredders Ramleh much at all since the late 90s, as that's when they last 
released a “rock” record, as opposed to a noise or what the kids call a 
“power electronics” record. “Circular Time” is that return to screeching, 
layered, teutonic instrumental rock music, albeit with multiple 
diversions & adjustments in form. Said adjustments include vocals at 
times, as well as even a few “groove”-based numbers that are all throb 
and little scorch. 


Where it goes right: a handful of completely bonkers earth-diggers like 
the apropos opening “Re-Entry” & a tunneling earworm called “Weird 
Tyranny”. Where it goes a little sideways: when Ramleh insist that what 
could be well said in seven minutes might be better said in ten, twelve 
or even fifteen minutes. You’ll have to excuse the impatience, but a lot 
of lustre and power gets lost around the 7/8-minute mark, and | suspect 
I’m not alone. Glad they’ve re-entered with their faculties and dexterity 
intact, and a highly selective read through “Circular Time” still offers a 
few lessons in musical subjugation. 

(Crucial Blast; crucialblast.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


SACRED PRODUCT - $ a Ride 12”EP 

Bleary, distorted downer from a Melbourne-based gentleman named 
Lynton Denovan who seems to have channeled all the best 
misanthropic lessons from Drunks With Guns’ “Wonderful Subdivision” 
and spread them around like so much grimy fingernail debris. It’s a 
murky, often ugly sound that still holds up as “rock music”, albeit rock 
from the flipped-out experimental outer limits of the sub-underground. 
He plays every instrument, and sounds as if he’s constructed these little 
fuzzed-out blasts of sludge out of baling wire, duct tape and 
thumbtacks. | do hope that Denovan is no more than 25 years of age, 
what with all the whinging about people with iPhones and the indignity 
of having to go to work - otherwise it's way past time to grow up, 
hombre. (Quemada; quemadarecords. blogspot.com) - Jay 


SEX TIDE - Vernacular Splatter 12” EP 

Totally ate up the stunning, Scientists-level raw fog and Pussy Galore- 
inspired primitive garage bashing of this Columbus, Ohio band’s debut 
LP “Flash Fuck” in 2013, and then waited and waited & waited for that 
follow up that just wouldn’t come. Seems there were some line-up 
shuffles, a record label problem or two - and then right at the tail end of 
2015, this colored-vinyl 6-song, 15-minute beaut popped out. You'll be 
happy to know that there’s been marginal evolution in the Sex Tide 
sound. If anything, it’s a darker and more muffled brand of minimalist 
scorch, a bit noisier overall and less inclined to cruise on 60s-inspired 
garage destruction. Vocalist/drummer Aurelie Celine’s angry yelps 
mirror some of the same frustration | was feeling while waiting for this 
record. Bad vibe, total bummer, ear bleeder of the highest order. 
(Superdreamer; superdreamerrecords.com) - Jay 


SEX TIDE - Pussy Kills 1-sided digital 45 

Maybe | just made up the 1-sided digital 45 category, or rather, 
Unblinking Ear Records did, as this is one of quite a few they’ve recently 
“put out”. | suppose it might also be known as “a song posted on 
Bandcamp”. In any event, Sex Tide’s predictably excellent entry is 
another moderate step sideways, a heavy psych/garage squealer with 
super-propulsive & motoring drums and bass. Like something you 
might’ ve thought you’d heard on a “Texas Flashbacks” or on “Beyond 
the Calico Wall” before, but updated w/ a more feral, beer-soaked, 
concrete floor vibe. Collect it while you can. 

(Unblinking Ear; unblinkingearrecords.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


SHETAHR - Hidden Dragon 7” EP 

Some superbly pumped up primitive art-thump from a Brussels-based 
trio on their second 45, the first of which I’ve belatedly discovered to be 
a slightly more abrasive version of same. This has got this all-flaps- 
down, raw postpunk killer called “Beans” on the a-side that calls to mind 


1,000 sweaty heads inaclub bobbing in unison, and as well they should. 
The level-headed spoke/sung female vocals from Lotte Beckwé give 
way to this freaked-out spazzout of a performance from the fella in the 
band, who emotes as if he quite literally just found an armadillo in his 
trousers. It works, kids, and the whole brief three-song EP screeches & 
clangs along beautifully like what a 90s Amphetamine Reptile band 
might’ve sounded like if Hazelmyer had allowed women on the label. I'll 
bet there’s more where this came from, and I’m ready to hear it. (Kraak; 
kraak.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


SHOPPING - Why Choose LP 

London’s Shopping have a pedigree that reads like a crash course in 
modern UK DIY - between the three of them, they’ve played with Trash 
Kit, Golden Grrrls, Sacred Paws, Wetdog, & Covergirl (for starters) - and 
as with those many side projects, Why Choose draws a similar 
inspiration from the minimal, edgy tension & angular precision of the late 
‘70s/early ‘80s English post-punk canon. Anyone familiar with her other 
bands is likely well aware of the fact that Rachel Aggs is a total genius 
at crafting stripped-down & stuttering ping pong guitar lines that seem 
to exist in a world where the entire recorded history of the instrument 
begins with the Fire Engines’ “Get Up & Use Me” circa 1980 & those 
jagged stabs of guitar are the center point from which the rest of the 
band’s off-kilter jump cut rhythms tumble out. The dryly delivered, 
overlapping & slightly asynchronous female/male vocals on “Wind Up” 
have some historical antecedents in the likes of Delta 5 & Gang of Four 
(think “Anthrax” at 45 rather than 33, with consumerist ennui standing 
in for romantic disaffection), while the anxiously propulsive “Why Wait” 
pins itself to a tightly-wound, Au Pairs-esque serpentine bass line as 
Aggs sarcastically asks “why wait when it’s all at my fingertips?”. It’s 
always great to hear contemporary bands who have assumed not just 
the stylistic mantle of post-punk from the Thatcher era, but also the 
lyrical emphasis on the pointedly political (and personal-as-political), 
which is a critical advantage that sets Shopping apart from so many of 
their peers who are content to simply throw back to the danceable 
slash-and-burn musical trappings of their heroes without paying much 
mind to the purpose of their ideological provocations. (FatCat; fat- 
cat.co.uk) - Erika 


SEX TIDE 


SILVA/ZETTERBERG/LINDWALL - If Nothing Else CD 

| saw Portuguese avant-weird trumpeter Susana Santos Silva play ina 
duo with Swedish bassist Torbjérn Zetterberg in Oslo, Norway right as 
2015 was getting started, and their strange interplay & quiet 
improvisation, plus the influence of a couple of strong Norwegian craft 
beers, moved me to quickly part with a few kroner to scoop up a CD. 
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They came at their duo dynamic from different spheres yet connected 
intricately, with Silva straying frequently from her honk-and-sputter 
script as the spirit moved her, while Zetterberg anchored a pretty 
traditional set of runs on his bass. With the addition of Hampus Lindwall 
on organ, it’s another dark beast entirely. Icy, austere and not especially 
playful, it’s improvisation on the down-low. There’s a certain amount of 
concentration on the part of the listener required to find the hidden portal 
to whatever musical plane they’re working on. More often than not it’s 
a humming drone, with occasional bursts of something that might be 
jazz in hell. The wholeCD actually looped by nearly twice on arecent long 
drive while | was totally lost in thought. I’m thinking that, and that alone, 
might be the appropriate time & place for it. 

(Clean Feed; cleanfeed-records.com) - Jay 


MATT SOWELL - North Wind Callin DL 

The onrush of superb American primitive guitarists continues apace, w/ 
Minneapolis’ Matt Sowell near the head of the line. His m.o. is to create 
highly textured, deep and super-dense instrumentals that don’t typically 
veer into anything particularly experimental nor jarring, but that are 
wonderfully rich & pleasing to a song. Lap steel and slide guitar are the 
tools Sowell uses to assist one in submitting their entire existence for 
contemplation, and it just sort of washes over you in waves - less pick- 
and-pluck than Daniel Bachman, for instance, and more of its own fork 
in the road. The massive “North Wind Blowing” is the pick of the litter and 
would make a hell of a set-closer. Here’s hoping you’ll get to see it next 
time you’re club-hopping in the Mini Apple. 

(self-released; mattsowell.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


THE STACHES - EP III 7”EP 

Really superb murky psych w/ some big pop hooks, right out of that 
lysergic psych hotbed of Geneva, Switzerland. These Staches have a 
couple of 45s and an album out before this one, and one of these days, 
when | get the gumption, I'll be sure and check them out to see if they’re 
as cocksure & ear-pleasing as this one. Thisis 2 girl/2 guy stuff that skirts 
the edges of squall & feedback with just enough rough dirt to layer in w/ 
some standard-issue girl-group punk. There’s a bit of glammy Euro- 
swagger to the vocals as well. I’ve got this mental pic of the singer 
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wrapped in a frilly scarf w/ a cigarette coyly dangling from her hand as 
she grasps the mic stand for dear life, but that might just be because 
they’re from the French-speaking world and innate proof of some 
ingrained cultural bias. My picks to explode: “Crocodile” and its 
shimmering layers of feedback, or maybe “King on the Edge” and its 
descent into reverb hell & eventual ascent into blitzkrieg garage punkery. 
Either way, I’m a believer, and I’m thinking you probably ought to be too. 
(Postscript - saw them live in San Francisco in February 2016 & they were 
better even than the records; the new stuff should be top-shelf when it 
hits vinyl. No scarves, no cigs). (Six Tonnes De Chair; 
sixtonnesdechairrecords.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


ST. VINCENT & THE GRENADINES - Look To See/Side of Life 45 
Tense and thick psych/pop from an Augsburg, Germany-based quartet 
who breathed from 2006 to 2008, and, contrary to all musical evidence 
contained herein, claimed not have heard a single note from any New 
Zealand band nor “UK wimp pop outfits” (though they admired The 
Doors tremendously, and with alittle straining that can sorta be detected 
here). “Side of Life” willbe a no-brainer for Bats and Verlaines lovers; me, 
I’m more in tune with “Look to See”, which strikes me as one of those 
sprawling barnburners The Died Pretty used to do in the mid-80s, but 
without all of that overwrought pathos & drama (and w/an ample amount 
of fuzz layered in to boot). Nice to have it uncovered (in a micro edition 
of 150 copies) now, since word was this band had packed it in last 
decade without a note having been recorded. 

(Randstock; discogs.com/label/380331-Randstock) - Jay 


TAIWAN HOUSING PROJECT 7”EP 

Kilynn Lunsford is a name you know & trust from her time spent in the 
caterwauling noise/garage combo Little Claw, and Mark Feehan’s a 
name we probably should know due to important stints the man spent 
in both Harry Pussy and Broken Talent (!). So took ‘em a couple years, 
but their first 45 arrived armed and dangerous in mid-2015 & then took 
a few more months to finally reach my ears. It’s really, really boss. Two 
of the three tracks are white-out, multi-guitar sonic chaos that keep up 
an unrelenting pounding while also keeping their shit together, in a 
manner of speaking. Kilynn’s always been capable of a Manson-girl level 


of creepiness in her vocals, and she ratchets it up something fierce on 
the slow whirler “Behind The Green Curtain”, which happens to be my 
favorite here out of three knockouts. Definitely not one to sleep on like 
| did. (M’ladys; mladysrecords.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


TERRY - 8 Girls 7”EP 

“8 Girls” is an excellent simple, minimal, garage pop song, one of my 
favorites of the year. | think I’ve listened to it ten times just in the past 
couple of days alone & loved it from note one. There’s a wacky, detuned 
amusement park organ break in the middle that feels like it’s some half- 
hearted attempt to replicate the Modern Lovers’ “Roadrunner” break, 
before it abruptly spins out & returns to the chorus. Fantastic stuff, 
though I’m still only counting 5-6 girls in the lyrics. Terry are Australians 
(from bands we all enjoy like Constant Mongrel, Eastlink, UV Race & 
more) who lead w/ female vocals and follow with male ones. This also 
works exceptionally well on the chugging “Tippy Toppy”, which sounds 
like a modern nursery rhyme for 80s-loving indiepop wavers. Of which 
lam one. So sign me up full-stop for Terry’s output from this moment 
forward, which includes an album out by the time you read this. (Aarght; 
aarghtrecords.com) — Jay 


URANIUM CLUB - Human Exploration LP 

If | didn’t already know that they were Minneapolitans, | would have 
automatically pegged Uranium Club as a bunch of Australians after 
listening to Human Exploration, given how neatly they fit into the jerking- 
back-and-forth aesthetic of Down Under Devo-tees like Ausmuteants 
or Total Control, occasionally smudged with a few grimy garage 
fingerprints (“Rafter Man” might be the best Eddy Current Suppression 
Ring song that Eddy Current never wrote). The two guitars see-saw 
between sharply-angled post-punk jabbing & a more frenzied late ‘70s 
neo-Dangerhouse twang on “The Collector” & “Black Semen”, with 
rumbling bass tangled up in metronomic drumming & some neurotically 
yelped vocals cataloging the various dark, fucked-up aspects of human 
de-evolution with a bug-eyed intensity that would probably unsettle 
even Mark Mothersbaugh & co. There’s also a snotty, aggressive streak 


that occasionally surfaces (see: “Vanishing Point”) to make aconvincing 
case for some of the Club’s formative years having been spent warped 
by the weirder variants of early ‘80s American hardcore, but thankfully 
the overall vibe here is WAY more Pink Flag than Black Flag. Seriously, 
seriously good - make a point of catching one of their now-infrequent 
live shows if you get the opportunity & prepare to submit yourself to 
power of the wheel. 

(Static Shock; staticshockrecords.limitedrun.com) - Erika 


UV-TV/SHARK TOYS - split 7” 

When | think of the music scene in Gainesville, Florida, my assumption 
is generally one of bearded, PBR-drinking dudes with back-patched 
denim jackets playing in pop-punk bands, so! was pleasantly caught off 
guard by UV-TV’s killer 2015 demo cassette that paired sugary sweet 
female vocals & a fuzzed-out bubblegum-punk crunch with the same 
giddy spark as C86 greats like the Shop Assistants or the Primitives. 
Two of the tracks from that tape (“Lilith” & “Only Matters When”) make 
a reappearance here, with bassist Rose Vastola’s spectral voice cutting 
through some of the best subtly surf-inflected post-punk melodies that 
I’ve heard since the first Cold Beat EP. 


On their side of the split, Los Angeles’ Shark Toys contribute two 
ramshackle crash-pop songs with some clear debts to the late ‘70s UK 
DIY brigade led by the likes of the Desperate Bicycles & Swell Maps, 
filtered through the lens of economical Southern Californian art-punk at 
the dawn of the ‘80s. “New Song #3” is a frantic, falling apart at the 
seams rush of hollered vocals & trebly, slashing guitar in the Urinals 
tradition, while the jagged post-punker “Delerium Tremens” throws 
some low-budget organ squeals into the mix that could have been 
swiped straight from the earliest singles by the Fall. There’s one bonus 
song from each band on the digital download that accompanies the 
single; Shark Toys’ choice of acover (“Vertical Integration”, originally by 
Vic Godard & the Subway Sect) definitely gives away their allegiances 
to the whole Rough Trade/NME C87 cassette scene, if they weren’t 
already apparent. (Emotional Response; jenandstew.com) - Erika 


V/A - Anxious Color LP 

The not-a-care-in-the-world-but-for-the-music ethos of Portland’s 
Mississippi Records has resulted time & again in some of most 
eclectically wild and weird compilations from many &all genres. It could 
be Greek rembetika, 1920s country blues, punk, early rocknroll, gospel, 
Turkish 78rpm stuff or something else. But it’s clear there are some real 
informed vinyl hounds manning and womaning the ship over there. 
Callie Danger is a radio show hostess in Portland, and |’m told that 
“Anxious Color” is effectively like acomp of her garage/soul/psych radio 
show. Mostly, it’s raw, downer garage rock from the mid-60s, zooming 
& zagging in many strange curatorial directions and yet very much alla 
part of a well-considered whole. Everything’s pretty fantastic, but two 
deserve very special mention: the opening “Leaving My Own Life 
Behind” by Jonathan Halper, a backward-looping, psychedelic space 
traveler from a Syd Barrett-addled psych loner ready to teleport into the 
next cosmic dimension; and “Tell Me The Reason Why People Don’t 
Like Me” by WWH (We Want Help), a sad, Swedish “primitive shit rock” 
mess on the distorted & mangled level of The Modds’ “Leave My 
House”. Genius. Both have now been officially added to the canon. 
Mississippi’s even taking subscriptions to tap into their unique vision 
now, in which you send them a pile of money, and they send you LPs as 
they get pressed until your money pile runs out. If they’re all this good 
then it might be time to sweep the sofa cushions. 

(Mississippi; sites.google.com/site/mississippicsr/) - Jay 


V/A - Destroy All Art LP 

I’ve maintained both in print and in public that there were perhaps three 
great surges of raw punk rock on amass, underground scale - the crude 
mid-60s teen bands; the heralded late 70s version; and an early 1990s 
global explosion of first-rate garage punk, exemplified by the Cheater 
Slicks, Gories, Night Kings, Thomas Jefferson Slave Apartments and so 
many others. | felt at the time that was pretty much petering out around 
1994; this excellent compilation of “17 under-the-radar punk hits from 
the 90s” begs to differ, and focuses primarily on the second half of that 
decade. Ryan Wells and Scott Soriano were two fellas who pulled 
together a phenomenal mid-00s blog called “Static Party” that upped 
mp3s from their respectively heaving record collections of rare mid-90s 
garage punk crud. As fate and fortune would have it, both were 
“consultants” on this project, and it shows in the high quality of the 
selections - virtually all of which | totally missed at the time. A simple and 
fairly accurate comparison would be with the Killed By Death and initial 
US Bloodstains comps of 70s/80s punk, which flatters this collection 
nicely as it’s pretty much the very first of its kind. 


While it may not have revelatory and timeless stunners across the board 
on the level those comps did, it’s ace from top to bottom with few 
exceptions. The standouts include two outstanding odes to drug abuse: 
German primitive shit rock band Speed’s cleverly-titled “Speed” and a 
real slopper called “Got Meth” from The Skudz. There’s the Red Stars’ 
communist punk anthem “Welcome to the Party”, and a totally inane 
one from Several Species called “Fight”, complete with a melodic 
talent level a bit is Bend Sinister’s “Firesaw” and Davis, CA’s Firewooa’s 
1997 blast-off “Rococo”, along with The Last Sons of Krypton’s 1996 
“Atom Bomb”, one that | actually heard at the time. And on and on from 
there in about 30 blitzkrieg minutes - crude Japanese garbage from Bou 
Sou Nezumi; another band who actually monikered themselves “I’m 
Gonna Stab You”; and a total winner from Archie & The Pukes about the 
joys of living with parasites in one’s body. That kind of record: the kind 
you like to buy. (Rock n Roll Parasite; rocknrollparasite.com) - Jay 


V/A - The Hardly Music Story 3x7” box 

The hoosier state of Indiana always appeared to have taken to “the new 
wave” rather creatively and kindly in the late 70s, and as if you needed 
more evidence outside of Red Snerts and various Gulcher releases, here 
itis: an outstanding archival document (a lathe-cut 7” box of unreleased 
songs, no less) to further the tale. They come from the deep archives of 
Hardly Music, a collectively-run Indiana label w/ a great tale of has- 
been, never-was woe documented in the liner notes, & who most 
famously put outa Dow Jones and the Industrials single in 1980. They’re 
on here, with a live screamer called “Latent Psychosis” that sounds like 


it was recorded at the world’s all-time greatest kegger, and which 
effectively brings the proverbial roof down. Each track - from Dow 
Jones, Amoebas in Chaos, the 3-0 Band, Red Square, Last Four (4) 
Digits and Joint Chiefs of Staff respectively - captures a distinctively 
midwest punk aura in which the attack was either straight-up gonzo or 
modulated with synths and some degree of patience. The Amoebas do 
a live version of “Lydia Lunchbucket”’s “Atomic Bongos”, and most 
impressive of all is the heretofore-undocumented Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
an Indianapolis group who’d been around since 1977/78, and their 
bouncy & elastic “Coming of Age in Samoa”, sounding a bit like what the 
2x4s were doing in Boston around the same time. Superb collection, 
and it portends further Hardly Music archival dredgings in the years to 
come. (Third Uncle/TimeChange Records; 
thirduncle.bandcamp.com and timechangerecords.com) - Jay 


V/A - Indian Talking Machine 2xCD box 

Robert Millis, the curator behind this eye-popping and ear-opening 
collection of 78rpm finds from across India, spent a huge chunk of the 
last decade traveling across that country. There he broke bread with 
fellow record collectors, took dozens of photos of beat-up phonographs 
& records, and gobbled up as many surviving 78s as he could in order 
to shine curational light to the dark heart of India’s vanishing 
phonographic legacy. The tracks he compiles all come from things he 
found there, often in giant sleeveless stacks, and have been cleaned up 
to the extent possible. They encompass the history of Indian 78s from 
1902 through to about 1970, the year the last 78 rolled off the line there. 


To make a big generalization, Indian music is based on improvisation 
and rewards the creativity of the performer, and not note-for-note 
reproduction of a written text. Harmony is non-existent in Indian music, 
so what Millis has collected is lots and lots of drones, as well as various 
trippy (by Western standards) compositions, ragas & warbles that are a 
wonderful window onto the “classical” music made on the subcontinent 
during the bulk of the 20th century. It comes with an 80+ page picture 
book, mostly of records left to rot on shelves, as well as the broken and 
still-working phonographs that were made to play them. Record 
fetishists: a cold shower is warranted before digging in. For the rest of 
us, it’s an excellent 56-track excavation that | imagine I'll be digesting 
in chunks & learning from over the course of the next x amount of years. 
(Sublime Frequencies; sublimefrequencies.com) - Jay 


V/A - Last of the Garage Punk Unknowns, Vol. 5 & 6 CD 

When we interviewed Tim Warren of Crypt Records in our last issue, he 
told us about a series of 60s punk compilations he was working on to 
sort out the “overspill” of rare 45s he’d discovered that were not quite, 
in his words, “Grave-worthy”. By this Mr. Warren meant not savage, 
snotty nor wild enough for his seminal 60s punk compilations, Back 
From The Grave, now up to 10 volumes. Those leftovers turned out to 
be the recent Last of the Garage Punk Unknowns series, and to be 
honest, the first four volumes really delivered on his watered-down 
promise. B and even C+ material all the way. Each record maybe had 1-3 
recently unearthed teen snarlers that’d lead anyone beyond the most 
rabid collectors to prick up an ear, with the rest as tepid as tapwater. 


But wait! This new collection is flat-out blazing nearly across the board, 
and I’m telling you right now to start considering it “Back From The 
Grave, Vol. 11 & 12” until that actually materializes. What happened? 
Unsure at this point, but it has newly-found barnburners that hold their 
own against any of the BFTG volumes’ material. The “badly-recorded 
GRUNGE” that Tim half-heartedly warns about on the sleeve includes 
a savage, A++ ear-ripper called “Too Shy” by San Jose’s The Druids in 
1966, completely unissued in its day and only found here. That’s true of 
a number of tracks on the 28-song CD. Of the 45s, virtually all are 
comped here for the first time. I’m stupified that stuff like The French 
Church’s “Slapneck 1943” and The Sonsets’ “Oh! Look What You’ve 
Done” (from Puerto Rico!) continues to be lugged out of thrift shops and 
scored off of eBay, but it is, and we’re all the better for it. Of course, the 
liner notes are extensive, informative, opinionated and include the 
participation of the surviving band members wherever possible. An 
unexpected, first-rate 60s punk comp for 2016 - perhaps the last of its 
kind. (Crypt Records; cryptrecords.com) - Jay 


V/A - Punk 45: Burn Rubber City, Burn! Akron, Ohio: all 
Punk and the Decline of the Mid-West 1975-80 LP/ 
cD 

Near as I’m concerned, the only notch that Akron 
deserves on any punk rock history belt is that they were 
early. The fact that Devo sprang from this burg south of 
Cleveland started an early and snowballing narrative 
that the city was some underground & punk hotbed, 
and per capita, and with music played being beside the 
point, yes, | think the facts support said assertion. Yet 
this collection of 45s from that era also tends to support 
my assertion that very few of the bands there were any 
good. It’s sort of like trying to work through a 
“Bloodstains Across Norway” comp. The Rubber City 
Rebels had some solid tracks in their time, but they’re 
not on this comp. Instead, there’s a bunch of 4th-rate 
rockers from the likes of Tin Huey, Jane Aire & the 
Belvederes and The Waitresses (ouch!), and, of course, 
acouple of Devo demos. The only revelation to me was 
a snotty 1976 b-side from The Bizarros called “Nova” 
that is the cranked-up frosting for a cake that’s 
otherwise collapsed. A rare misfire in Soul Jazz’s 
otherwise stellar Punk 45 series. 

(Soul Jazz; souljazzrecords.co.uk) - Jay 


V/A - Punk 45: Extermination Nights in the Sixth City 
- Cleveland, Ohio: Punk and the Decline of the Mid- 
West 1975-80 LP/CD 

Simply put, a perfect compilation. Virtually every 
above-board & below-ground Cleveland proto-punk, 
artpunk and punk-punk masterpiece made it onto this 
one, with the exception of stuff like “Agitated” & “Non- 
Alignment Pact” that’s already in your collection 
anyway. It’s exceptional enough to make me ponder for a few seconds 
whether or not Los Angeles really was the center of the punk universe 
during these years. Soul Jazz’s hot, guitar-forward mastering of these 
old CLE 45s really does them immense justice, and scorchers like The 
Defnics’ “51%” and Human Switchboard’s “No!” sound absolutely 
amazing. There’s a blistering take on “I Juvenile” by The Pagans that’s 
so beefed-up | have to wonder if it’s a different take than the one | first 
heard on that mid-80s “Buried Alive” comp that turned my head around. 
Pere Ubu’s “Heart of Darkness”, marked by some (like me) as the 
greatest of all punk-era 45s, casts a bleary “shadow on the wall” - and 
the comp throws in “Final Solution” plus Rocket From The Tombs’ “Life 
Stinks” for good measure. And for eye-openers, can ya beat the one- 
minute “Tele-K-Killing” from The Broncs, a lost 1981 blazer on Terminal 
Records? Cleveland punk’s longtime hagiography just got its most 
definitive proof point. (Soul Jazz; souljazzrecords.co.uk) - Jay 


V/A - Punk 45: Chaos in the City of Angels and Devils - Hollywood 
from X to Zero & Hardcore on the Beaches: Punk in Los Angeles 
1977-81 LP/CD 

The keyword-stuffing in these Punk 45 titles is really something, hunh? 
Naturally an LA-only version of one of these was inevitable, and given 
my undying affinity for that magic five year musical epoch in that city, | 
had to grab one upon release just to stand up and be counted (and 
because it’s also a totally gnarly punk rock comp, as good in song 
selection & raw late 70s chaos as any you’ll ever hear). It blasts off with 
the adrenaline surge of the Middle Class’s “Out of Vogue”, a track so 
amped, fast, hyper and wild that even in my dotage | get the urge to slam 
my ass off every time | hear it. From there on it’s truly win/win/win, with 
a predictably heavy dip into Dangerhouse: Flesh Eaters, Germs, X, 
Urinals, Weirdos, Bags, Dils, Zeros, Deadbeats - even a great TSOL 
song that had never clicked w/ me before. 


There are a few turds, but very few. This release helped me to recall just 
how godawful The Adolescents were, and for the life of me, why anyone 
would put the ultra-limp “A-B-C-D” by The Randoms on any definitive 
comp is well beyond logic. But only a dolt like me would get worked up 
about that sort of thing. There’s a 64-page full color booklet that comes 
w/ the CD, absolutely loaded with photos and context, plus interviews 


ke ’ ‘ 
THE HUMAN SWITCHBOARD, 1979 


with scene heroes who are still with us: the Flesh Eaters’ Chris 
Desjardins; Dangerhouse’s David Brown; Chris Ashford from What! 
Records; The Urinals’ John Talley-Jones; Posh Boy (!); and Lisa Fancher 
from Frontier. Add it to the collection! Here’s what I’d like to see next: 
Texas; followed by Sweden, the US Pacific Northwest and (if they can 
find any stunners that “Murder Punk” didn’t) Australia. What do you say? 
(Soul Jazz; souljazzrecords.co.uk) - Jay 


VELVET UNDERGROUND - The Complete Matrix Tapes 4xCD box 
Every joyous noel an Amazon gift card arrives from someone or another, 
and it’s been three years in a row now that I’ve invested each gift card 
into some piece of Velvet Underground ephemera that | simply must 
have. This year it was this quadruple box set of live shows they played 
November 26th & 27th, 1969, at San Francisco’s Matrix club, the same 
sets that birthed “The Quine Tapes” and a huge chunk of “1969: The 
Velvet Underground Live”. Did | need it? Sure | did. Does everyone need 
it? I'll try & help ya decide. 


The notion of a black-clad and cynically hip VU clashing defiantly with 
San Francisco’s 1969 hippie culture, as captured in the liner notes for 
this, is certainly up for debate upon listening. This is, after all, the nearly 
“Loaded”-era Velvet Underground who played simple, if Velvetized, 
pop songs like “Rock and Roll” and “Sweet Jane”, and who, at least in 
November 1969 San Francisco, even turned some of their darker 
material like “White Light/White Heat” and “I’m Waiting For The Man” 
into something much closer to bar band rock than the distorted and wild 
LP originals. | really don’t hear a great dislocation in the Velvets playing 
their more whimsical, quieter songs for the SF hippies the way, say, the 
MC5 might have been received playing a Newport Folk Fest. | 
sometimes even get lost myself in typecasting the band, then hear 
something like the vaudeville/tin pan alley break in this set’s “Lisa Says”, 
and the reminder rings clear that the Doug Yule-second-banana-era VU 
was almost another beast entirely. 


With that established, it’s a highly enjoyable set of discs. Top points go 
to the terrific version of “After Hours” (the take on Disc 2) in which you 
can actually hear Moe Tucker charming the tittering & giggling crowd 
over the course of the song. There’s also an expando, 37-minute version 


of “Sister Ray” to contend with, the one that breaks into many parts a 
la those found on the “Sweet Sister Ray” bootleg, but, as with many live 
Velvets tracks, the song was in a different guise and formation nearly 
every time it was played. There’s also a blistering, atonal version of “I 
Can’t Stand It” that’s about 8 minutes long that you’re definitely going 
to want to hear in case you forgot what it sounds like on your beaten- 
up copy of “1969”. Pretty sure Universal could have spent a few more 
bucks on packaging than the chintzy sweatshop-glued box this thing 
came in, but then maybe my in-laws’ gift card wouldn’t have covered it 
& then where would we be? (Universal; universalmusic.com) - Jay 


L. VOAG - The Way Out LP 

In 1979, Jim Welton was in the process of exiting London’s The 
Homosexuals when he created one of his first alter-egos & absurdist 
concepts, that of L. Voag. Superior Viaduct has done us the service of 
reissuing the LP that resulted, along with a rare 45 called Move that I’d 
never even heard of until it was added to the package here. Let’s let Jim 
describe what was driving him, here, which he helpfully does in the 
label’s online catalog: 


"The gravity around which The Way Out took shape issued from a 
decidedly asinine idea: what if we lived in a world where the music of the 
avant-gardists (Stockhausen, Oliveros, Henry) provided the best- 
selling, chart-topping pabulum of the day, while pop music (as we know 
it) was an obscure, nigh impenetrable, elitist niche product? L. Voag is 
a fiction used to describe a character from the pop milieu who, 
desperate for a hit, attempts to knock out a crossover album combining 
both worlds. Not surprisingly, he fails miserably.” 


Depends on how one defines “failure”, | reckon. This is an idiosyncratic, 
experimental voyage that wildly lurches from song to song, sure, but it’s 
altogether more of a “success” than much of Jim’s It’s War Boys label 
material and some of his other guises. The pop numbers - and yes, let’s 
definitely use that word in its most enlarged form - are excellent, 
especially the violin-charged “Kitchen”, and “Beauty Spreads” from the 
aforementioned Move, which is shimmering DIY strangeness that’s 
nonetheless at home with the enveloping ethos that spawned Beyond 
the Implode, Desperate Bicycles and so on. And if this can come out 
again, then so can the Amos & Sara stuff, right? (Superior Viaduct; 
superiorviaduct.com) — Jay 


WALL - self-titled EP 

Over the course of their debut 7”, NYC’s WALL essentially channel the 
condensed history of 1980s post-punk & its offshoots into four discrete 
songs, never straying too far from their primary sources. The dry, dual- 
vocalist shouts, staccato beats & angular push-pull guitar in “Cuban 
Cigars” & especially “Fit the Part” have a nagging early ‘90s DC/ 
Dischord vibe, like a collaboration between Autoclave or Slant 6 & 
Repeater-era Fugazi - | can’t say that | had ever really tried to imagine 
what “Suggestion” would sound like with lan MacKaye & Guy Picciotto 
trading places with Christina Billotte & Mary Timony, but | can’t unhear 
it now. The other half of the EP is more squarely situated in the 
underground musical output of the Reagan era, though, with “Last 
Date” looking back to Pylon via Sam York’s obliquely declamatory 
hollers & a minimalist rhythm anchored by bassist Elizabeth Skadden 
(formerly of Austin’s Finally Punk) that intersects with alternatingly 
choppy & buzzing guitar lines, while “Milk” conjures the unsettling 
atmosphere of Sonic Youth’s detuned no wave dalliances, frosty, quasi- 
Kim Gordon monotone vocals & all. Imitation as the most sincere form 
of flattery or post-punk paint-by-numbers; you decide. (Wharf Cat; 
wharfcatrecords.com) - Erika 


WHIPPER - Shit Love 7”EP 

A gut-punch of the dirty Aussie blues from a pack of Melbourne fellas 
who sound like they’ve really lived through a few. True pint-in-hand rock 
in the vein of some shambling Beasts of Bourbon/Mudhoney hybrid on 
the A-side, with bonus points for the apoplectic vein-popper vocals on 
“White Glove”, which mixes w/ some low-end throb and rumble to good 
effect. The B-side’s “Chase The Rainbow” makes one think they were 
auditioning for a “No Sleep Til Hammersmith” stage revival or just 
happened to record it on the night Lemmy died. Either way, there’s 
reckless, doofusy fun to be had here. (Aarght; aarghtrecords.com) - 
Jay 


WOLFMANHATTAN PROUJECT - Smells Like You/You Are My Glue 
45 

Mick Collins is the only person who’s ever verbally confronted me for a 
“bad” review I’ve written. He took polite and well-articulated umbrage 
around 1996 w/ that fact that I’d been pretty let down by his post-Gories 
“garage soul” project the Dirtbombs, and he said so. | still am let down, 
and they’re still going in spite of what | think. Honestly, | thought Mick 
had left his shot wad back in the 1990s until the filthy A-side of this 
excellent new 45 hit my ears. Mr. Collins is making congress w/ other 
scum/garage/dirty blues honchos Kid Congo Powers and Bob Bert, and 
“Smells Like You” is as sleazoid & raw as a pre-plastic Courtney Love 
shimmying at Jumbo’s Clown Room. The spoke-sung “You Are My 
Glue” shatters the illusion rather quickly, but man - that A-Side. 

(In The Red; intheredrecords.com) - Jay 


WOOLF - Posing/Improvising 12” 

Calling Woolf songs economical is an understatement, as they strike 
down like flashes of heat lightning for a minute or so at most, dissipating 
before you’re fully sure of what you’ve just witnessed. Their seething 
feminist punk clamor overlaps quite a bit in both philosophy & execution 
with fellow Londoners Good Throb & Frau (the latter with whom they 
share members), from the repetitively jabbing bass (WAY high inthe mix, 
almost disorientingly so), to the distorted squalls of pit-worthy guitar & 
pounding drums, to the acidic shouts about the general collapse of 
modern society. There’s a certain art-minded deconstructive approach 
to getting from point A to point B in songs like “Out of Body” that owes 
a little bit to the less-is-more school of no wave, as the drums gallop 
recklessly ahead, a single bass note is repeatedly hit & vocalist Colette 
alternates between the phrases “torn down walls” & “out of body / can’t 
decide” over & over until the words nearly become absorbed into the 
band’s gnashing drone. At just over a minute long, it seems 
comparatively epic next to moments like “Taunting Me On My Own 
Street”, which distills the same raw anger & rage into alean 35 seconds 
of relatively traditional hardcore whiplash. Eleven songs in about eleven 
minutes here, so just imagine what they’d do with a full LP’s running time 
with which to run amok. 

(La Vida Es Un Mus; lavidaesunmus.com) - Erika 


THE WORLD - Managerial Material 7”EP 

| love how there are readymade piece-parts lurking in Oakland, CA who 
continually assemble and reassemble in phenomenal postpunk- 
influenced and similarly sub-underground combos. Seems like Alexa 
Pantalone is usually one of those parts, yet in The World she and Rays 
bandmate Stanley are quote-unquote “only” the sax players (plural), 
helping along a rhythmic, throbbing and sometimes abrasive sound 
that’s sort of amoderne Essential Logic, this time with good songs. Like 
“Managerial Material” - it’s a whopper. Singer and bassist Amber both 
plays and sings like she just waltzed up the steps of the Manchester 
Trade Union Hall and right out of 1979, and if Rough Trade records were 
really still a thing, The World would be their marquee act. (breaking - I’m 
being told it is still a thing). Andy Human, he of the Reptoids, plays a 
Chrome-like sheet-metal guitar that helps keep this from being too 
funky and significantly more attacking. Ace stuff from a band that’ll 
almost certainly conquer distant shores within the next twelve months 
to a year. (Upset The Rhythm; upsettherhythm.co.uk) - Jay 


THE WORMS - Everything In Order cassette/DL 

There’s been arecent shift in the British musical order that’s let ina new 
pack of first-rate yobbish garage punks - bands like the Suburban 
Homes, City Yelps, and my new punk rock favorite by a mile, The 
Worms. These London bombers have a blink-&-miss tape full of raw 
stuttering riffs, big angry sneers and growls and a shard-heavy 
approach to the guitar that’s both minimal and damaging. The faster 
numbers wouldn’t be out of place on a mid-90s Registrators or 
Teengenerate Japan-punk album (and are leagues better than both); the 
more deliberate ones are way more in the snarling and oafish spirit of 
77. | don’t quite see them as “boot boys”, but they’ve crafted some 
intelligent hooliganism that’s way, way too good to just be on a tape. 
(Negative Space; negativespacemusic.bandcamp.com) - Jay 


END. 


by David Perron 


Our new column focuses on outer-limits and experimental underground releases, brought to you by David Perron, 
the man responsible for the Free Form Freakout radio show & podcast on Mankato, Minnesota’s KMSU. 


V/A - “KSE 10 Anniversary Album” CD-R 

Fossils - “Modern Architecture” CD-R 

Undercarriage (LC/NB) - “Liquid Sunshine” CD-R 

Kendra Steiner Editions (KSE), the San Antonio-based small press 
and record label focused on contemporary poetry and 
experimental music, recently marked their 10“ year of operation. 
Maintaining a low-budget approach and remaining dedicated to 
the oft-reviled CD-R format has allowed KSE to issue fortha steady 
flow of challenging new works from a slowly expanding stable of 
innovative sound artists and musicians over the years, with 2015 
being the most prolific in the label’s history. Label head, and gifted 
poet himself, Bill Shute, chose to celebrate this milestone by 
putting together a compilation of new material spotlighting 
several of the talented artists that he has worked with over the 
past decade. As such, KSE 10™ Anniversary Album plays out like 
an ideal primer for the label, marking off where they’ve been while, 
as always, forging ahead into the bold and the new. A fewhighlights 
amongst the ten tracks include Matt Krefting’s playful tape 
composition, “Lunch at Midnight”, that pairs close mic’d vocal 
moans with watery domestic clatter, Ernesto Diaz-Infante’s 
spiraling muted guitar runs on “The Lovers”, Alfred 25 Harth’s 
dualing guttural reed work on “Kepler 452-B”, Graham Lambkin’s 
multi-perspective story telling on “Questioned by Force”, and 
Vanessa Rossetto’s suspenseful sound collage work with “Elysian 
Fields”. 


Having documented a large amount of their output on their very 
own Middle James Co. imprint, the long-running, Hamilton, 
Ontario-based D.I.Y. noise-improv unit Fossils have established 
close ties with KSE in recent years, putting out no less than five 
releases of their own material on the label, along with several 
collaborative efforts with Bill Shute. On Modern Architecture, T.d. 
Borden and Rob Michalchuk join the core Fossils duo of David 
Payne and Daniel Farr on different combinations of saxophone, 
drums, cello, guitar, and electronics throughout to create a 
confounding yet playful array of improvised sounds. The opening 
tracks feature a good deal of sax-drums interplay that are 
suggestive of things building towards an ecstatic jazz free-for-all; 
however, as the album unfolds, things move into a more loose and. 
ramshackle realm that’s reminiscent of outfits like AMM or 
LAFMS, with squalling electronics and static transmissions 
forming the backdrop for skittering free improv activity that at 
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points coalesce into song-like fragments, at others devolving into 
amass of joyful confusion. 


Another artist that has formed a close alliance with KSE over the 
years is Austin, TX-based percussionist, Lisa Cameron. Her 
previous outings for the label have included her collaboration with 
guitarist Ernesto Diaz-Infante and her drone-heavy work as 
Venison Whirled. Liquid Sunshine comes out of her duo actions 
with Nathan Bowles, performing/recording under the name 
Undercarriage. Bowles is superbly talented banjo wrangler of the 
highest order, having worked in such stellar groups as Pelt and the 
Black Twig Pickers and as a well-traveled solo artist, but in this 
configuration he ditches the 5-string altogether to match sticks 
and skins with Cameron for a full-on duo percussion album. The 
album, though, is far more layered and textural than one may 
immediately think. With a running time of just shy of 50 minutes, 
Cameron and Bowles find inventive ways to caress, bow, tease, and 
grind out gritty yet spiritually charged drones. Only one track, 
“Backing Into the Tree,” finds the duo exchanging splatters of 
aggressive percussive fills and cymbal abuse. There’s a nice raw 
quality to the recordings with two ofthe tracks, in fact, taken from 
a live performance in 20138. An altogether heavy release, one that 
Charles Goucher - the late drummer of Sun City Girls whom this 
album is dedicated to - would likely be tickled by. (Kendra Steiner 
Editions; kendrasteinereditions.wordpress.com) 


Charles Barabé - “Les Derniéres Confessions” cassette 

CVN - “Matters” cassette 

“Les Derniéres Confessions” (The Last Confessions) reportedly 
marks the completion of Charles Barabe’s Confessions series that 
spans multiple tape releases spread across various imprints over 
the past couple of years. Barabé is a Quebec-based experimental 
synthesist who has garnered a fair amount oftape heads’ attention 
during those years with his high quality output on his own La Cohu 
label, amongst several others. Barabé’s work always teeters the 
line between the highly conceptual and the playfully abstract. Hell, 
this is an artist that composed an 18-minute ambient piece filled 
with text-to-speech readings of obscenity-laced criticisms of John 
Cage’s divisive “4’335” piece taken from YouTube’s noxious 
comments section. “Les Derniéres Confessions”, however, is 
arguably one of the most rigorously composed and downright 
emotionally-charged electronic works that I’ve heard yet from 


LISA CAMERON 
NATHAN BOWLES 


liquid sunshine 


Barabé, at times moving into an almost modern classical realm 
that Orange Milk label mate Giant Claw took on his recent “Deep 
Thoughts” release. Across the tape’s seven movements, Barabé 
avoids the tired new age and arpeggiator pitfalls of the previous 
half-decade, opting for a multi-layered sound built upon simple 
melodies, dramatic synth swells, hidden rhythms and choral 
elements. It’s unclear what this last confession all means, but there 
is a compelling narrative-like quality to this music that you don’t 
find in a lot of other electronic music. 


CVN is the solo project of Japanese electronic artist Nobuyuki 
Sakuma, who also serves time in Jesse Ruins, a synth-pop leaning 
outfit with a release on Captured Tracks to their credit. As CVN, 
Sakuma, produces a fairly heady electronic brew that seems to be 
drawn from equal parts glitchy Aphex Twin-like rhythms, sinister 
industrial-like clamor, and dizzyingly-paced Music concréte-like 
edits, all of which is mixed together in what I believe is that oddly 
infectious Japanese underground footwork style that Orange Milk 
has been diligently documenting in recent years with releases 
from other notable Japanese electronic producers like Foodman 
and DJ Fultano. 


I’m hesitant to throw around any dance music sub-genre tags like 
this because my grasp on them is slippery at best. Ghetto House? 
Juke? It’s all a bit outside of my wheelhouse! But, what I have 
heard in this area of sound design has always struck me as being 
injected with a rather playful and highly experimental thrust. The 
more moody, less beat-driven tracks on Matters (ex: “Gray 
Matter” and “Nigra”) could easily pass by any Nurse With Would 
fan’s radar without them even batting an eye and the more beat- 
heavy tracks (ex: “Midbrain” and “Sir Ridley”) never get locked 
into any monotonous or predictable structures, making this 
release as compelling as aheadphone trip as I’dimagine it would be 
booming through a back alley sound system. 

COrange Milk; orangemilkrecords.bandcamp.com) 
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German Army - “General Survey on Growing Concerns” 
cassette (Metaphysical Circuits) 

German Army - “Gone In Luxury” cassette (Altered States) 
Over the past four years, German Army has established 
themselves as one of the most prolific units in the whole 
international cassette underground, producing an _ ever- 
expanding catalog that is upwards of forty titles deep as of this 
writing, and one that reaches across almost an equal number of 
notable micro-labels from around the globe. Factor in their various 
solo and side project offshoots like Peter Kris, Germ Class, Final 
Cop, Q//Q@ amongst others and their discography is pushing damn 
near towards triple digits. There were certainly plenty ofnoise acts 
during the previous decade that were as equally hell bent on 
documenting their every waking move or “jam session”, but few 
could claim the same consistency in quality that German Army has 
maintained over the years. In some respects one could echo the 
same sentiments that John Peel expressed about The Fall towards 
German Army: “They are always different; they are always the 
same.” This, of course, is not meant to be an allusion to any 
revolving door personnel changes; this pseudonym-loving duo has 
retained asteady line-up, as far as Iknow. Their generalized sound, 
however, remains heavily steeped in the eerie soundscapes, echo- 
laden vocals, and mechanized rhythms of early industrial acts like 
Throbbing Gristle, Cabaret Voltaire, and Nocturnal Emissions, yet 
they continue to explore new and interesting textures within this 
framework. Part of German Army’s strength is that they 
understand the power of brevity: their releases are typically very 
concise statements, often times centered around ideas of primitive 
or forgotten cultures and languages, and their individual tracks 
seldom crack the three minute mark. Two of their more recent 
cassette releases are both c28’s and both are stripped entirely of 
the blurred vocal and propulsive beat-driven elements found 
scattered throughout their previous material, opting for their 
more hypnotic, atmospheric approach. “General Survey on 
Growing Concerns” is still noticeably rhythmic, however, with 


several slow motion loop-based tracks that are submerged in a 
wash of low-end drones and gentle synth sparkle. “Gone In 
Luxury”, on the other hand, comes off as one of the more unique 
entries in the GeAr catalog to date. Loops are again employed in 
places, yet there is a distant, sparse quality to these recordings 
that are suggestive of a more blackened variation of minimal 
techno on the a-side, while the b-side features more static yet fully 
immersive drone textures. Does this perhaps mark a subtle shiftin 
the GeAr sound? Let’s give it a few more months and we’ll have 
another half dozen new releases to gauge this further. 
(Metaphysical Circuits; 
metaphysicalcircuits.bandcamp.com) 

(Altered States Tapes; alteredstatesofsound.blogspot.com) 


Map 71 - “Sado Technical Exercise” CD 

Hailing from Brighton in the UK, Map 71 creates a pulverizing yet 
hypnotic sound on “Sado Technical Exercise”, the duo’s first full- 
length release after several smaller-run statements over the past 
couple of years. Andy Pyne’s inventive percussive pound and 
sparse production touches and Lisa Jayne’s surrealist spoken 
word poetry make for a raw and direct sound. Pyne concocts a 
steady rhythmic base that extends throughout the entirety ofeach 
track, in some places sounding like Flowers of Romance-era PiL 
and in others like the electronic pulsations of Throbbing Gristle or 
SPK, in either case leaving ample room for Jayne’s paranoia- 
inducing proclamations in the mix. The template for each track is 
fairly simple and straightforward, yet given Pyne’s diverse 
background in working with various improv and rock units suchas 
West Hill Blast Quartet and Kellar or on his own as Ugly Animal, the 
rhythms and subtle textures are varied and complex enough to 
keep the album musically engaging. At times dryly read and other 
times electronically manipulated beyond immediate 


comprehension, Jayne’s poetry tackles issues of sexuality and 
gender politics in vivid, often hallucinatory imagery. Together, the 
words and music forma potent combination offering afresh update 
on certain post-punk and industrial-era tropes. 

(Foolproof Projects; www.foolproofprojects.co.uk) 


Jackie McDowell 


Jackie McDowell - “New Blood Medicine” CD-R 

Jackie McDowell recorded from roughly 2011-13 under the solo 
alias, Inez Lightfoot. Her work under that name tended to feature 
blurry, abstract variations on pop and folk song forms, not all that 
dissimilar on certain releases to the work of Grouper. Her work 
under her given name in recent years has, in some respects, gone 
deeper into traditional folk music songcraft, particularly from 
North America and the British Isles, while remaining distinctly 
experimentalin her investigations ofthese traditions. McDowellis 
a multi-instrumentalist that plays every note on “New Blood 
Medicine”, making heavy use of the droning qualities of her 


harmonium and shruti box, tapping into a comparably haunting 
quality of Nico’s work on “The Marble Index” or “Desertshore.” The 
tonal qualities of McDowell’s voice, along with the arrangement of 
her music itself, is far less bleak than that of the Ice Princess’, 
though, with her earthy drone folk sounds placing her work more 
in line with contemporaries like Big Blood, whose Caleb Mulkerin, 
in fact, handled the mastering of this new release. On “New Blood 
Medicine”, McDowell compiles a series of home-recorded songs 
that show her range as a songwriter. From soaring strummers like 
“Thirteen Mothers Rise” to her positively dirge-like rendition of 
Michael Hurley’s minor key epic “Tea Song,” McDowell proves 
once again why more people ought to be taking note ofherimmense 
talents. (Wild Silence; wildsilencelabel.bandcamp.com) 
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Meyers - “Negative Space (1981-2014)” LP 

Justin Meyers cut his teeth as an artist during the heyday of the 
Midwest noise scene of the previous decade, operating the now 
defunct Tone Filth label and recording under various solo and 
collaborative monikers such as Devillock, Panther Skull, and Glass 
Organ, along with releasing plenty of material under his given 
name. In the closing years of Tone Filth’s ten-year run, Meyers’ 
work began to move away from the more abrasive side ofnoise and 
move towards exploring the hidden patterns and alien pulsations 
of his home-built modular synthesizer. In 2014, he launched 
Sympathy Limited, a label focused more on computer-based and 
electro-acoustic music accompanied by unique packaging and 
artwork designed in Meyers’ own sharp, post-modernist style. 
Recorded in the wake ofa serious health scare that will affect him 
for the rest of his life, “Negative Space (1981-2014)” is Meyers’ 
meditation on the recovery process and on the idea of emptiness, 
or negative space, that will surround certain moments that will 
define his life moving forward. 

In spite of the difficult circumstances surrounding these 
recordings, “Negative Space” is arguably Meyers’ most cohesive 
statement to date. Being physically restricted, Meyers went about 
capturing various room sound and other domestic/medical field 
recordings that were later shot through his modular unit to be 
worked and re-worked via his laptap. The pacing, editing, and 
sound arrangements are effective in evoking the mixed feelings of 
boredom, despondency, frustration, and hopefulness I’m sure 
were all making their rounds in Meyers’ headspace. A track like 
“Inhaler I”, for example, takes you into the drugged-up, dream 
zone of a wheezing, kaleidoscopic apparatus, while “Exit 
Interview” sounds like having your neural circuitry recalibrated 
and fine-tuned before being spit back out into the everyday grind. 
WhileI’m sure thereisagreat dealofuncertainty moving ahead for 
Meyers, “Negative Space (1981-2014)” offers convincing 
statement that his music and art is heading into a particularly 
high-level creative phase. 

(Sympathy Limited; sym-ltd.com) 


Astor - “Lina in Nida” LP (Penultimate Press) 

F R E E F O R M F R FE A K O U T As proprietor of the Penultimate Press label and distro, 
Mark Harwood is one of the U.K.’s go-to sources for a small 
but finely curated stock of top-tier fringe sounds from 
around the globe. Aside from these activities, Harwood has 
also issued two mighty fine full-length albums of his own 
work under the name Astor on Graham Lambkin’s stellar 
Kye Records, a label with strong aesthetic and collaborative 
ties to Penultimate Press. These first two releases were 
composed primarily from field recordings of unknown 
origins combined with very subtle use of electronics and 
instrumentation, creating rather oblique and slightly 
unsettling sound environments. “Lina in Nida”, Harwood’s 
third and perhaps strongest release as Astor, features 
equally sinister soundscapes, but his sonic palette has 
noticeably changed. Layers of cold electronic textures piled 
on top of each other have replaced Harwood’s predilection 
towards field recordings. The opening track “The Hast”, for 
example, slowly builds around a simple synth melody that 
pushes towards anxiety-inducing overload before 
dissipating into “The Landowners,” a curious piece featuring 
the cut-up female voice of Kris Lemsalu recounting details of 
slurping wine and being hidden under wooden floorboards in 
hallucinatory narrative fragments before things dive bomb 
into a wash of spiraling electro-acoustic textures. The B-side 
begins with what sounds like submerged string-like 
manipulations (“They Cling to Each Other”) and pesky ear- 
whispers from robotic mosquitoes (“The Sleepwalkers”) 
leading into the lengthy, centerpiece track “Amusement,” a 
headlong plunge into a creepy, alien soundworld. It’s a step 
in anew direction for Harwood, but he still has that uncanny 
ability to draw you into these compelling imaginary 
landscapes time and time again. 

(Penultimate Press; www.penultimatepress.com) 
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